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Educational News and Editorial Comment 


PROSPECTUS OF THE LISTS OF SELECTED REFERENCES 


In October announcement was made that the School Review and 
the Elementary School Journal would add a new feature by joining 
in the publication of a series of selected references in education. 
The series will, in effect, continue the service provided in the quar- 
terly Record of Current Educational Publications, which the United 
States Office of Education was forced by measures of economy to 
discontinue. Plans for the series now being complete, it is possible 
to announce the full cycle of twenty lists projected for the twenty 
issues of the two journals for the calendar year beginning in January, 
1933, and the names of the thirty-five specialists in eleven different 
institutions collaborating in the whole project. (In the lists given 
later the institution is indicated only for specialists not connected 
with the University of Chicago.) 

In accordance with the earlier announcement, the complete cycle 
will give readers access to lists of the best writings in practically the 
whole field of education. The lists will include articles in periodicals, 
books, and important bulletins or monographs and will extend be- 
yond reports of investigations to include illuminating discussions and 
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descriptions of non-investigative character. The scope and signifi- 
cance of the items will be indicated in brief annotations. 
The following lists will appear in the School Review. 


January: 
Secondary-School Instruction, I. Curriculum, Methods of Teaching and 
Study, and Supervision 
Leonard V. Koos 


February: 
Secondary-School Instruction, II. The Subject Fields 
Leonard V. Koos, with the collaboration of— 
R. L. Lyman (English) 
R. M. Tryon (The Social Studies) 
Edith P. Parker (Geography) 
Wilbur L. Beauchamp (Science) 
Ernst R. Breslich (Mathematics) 
Helen M. Eddy, University of Iowa (Foreign Language) 


March: 

Secondary-School Instruction, III. The Subject Fields—Continued 
Leonard V. Koos, with the collaboration of— 
Homer J. Smith, University of Minnesota (Industrial and Vocational 
Arts) 
Sherman Dickinson, University of Missouri (Agriculture) 
Clara M. Brown, University of Minnesota (Home Economics) 
Frederick J. Weersing, University of Southern California (Commercial 
Subjects) 
Anne E. Pierce, University of Iowa (Music) 
W. G. Whitford (Art) 
L. B. Sharp (Physical Education) 


April: 
The Extra-Curriculum 
Paul W. Terry, University of Alabama 
May: 
Educational Psychology 
Frank N. Freeman and Guy T. Buswell 
June: 
Measurement and Statistics 
Karl J. Holzinger 
September: 


Guidance 
Percival W. Hutson, University of Pittsburgh 
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October: 
Secondary-School Organization 
Grayson N. Kefauver, Stanford University 


November: 
Secondary-School Administration 
Grayson N. Kefauver, Stanford University 


December: 
Higher Education 
Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell 


The following is the portion of the cycle to be published in the 
Elementary School Journal. 


January and February: 
Public-School Administration 
W. C. Reavis and N. B. Henry 


March: 
Preschool and Parental Education 
Florence L. Goodenough, University of Minnesota 
April: 
Kindergarten-Primary Education 
Katherine McLaughlin, University of California at Los Angeles 


May: 
Education of Exceptional Children 
Leta S. Hollingworth, Teachers College, Columbia University 


June: 
Foreign Education 
J. F. Abel, Chief, Division of Foreign School Systems, United States 
Office of Education 


September: 
Elementary-School Instruction, I. Curriculum, Methods of Teaching and 
Study, and Supervision 
Leo J. Brueckner, University of Minnesota 


October: 
Elementary-School Instruction, II. The Subject Fields 

Newton Edwards, with the collaboration of— 
William S. Gray (Reading) 
R. L. Lyman (English) 
F. S. Breed (Spelling) 
Frank N. Freeman (Handwriting) 
R. M. Tryon (The Social Studies) 
Edith P. Parker (Geography) 
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November: 
Elementary-School Instruction, III. The Subject Fields—Continued 
Newton Edwards, with the collaboration of— 
Guy T. Buswell (Arithmetic) 
S. Ralph Powers, Teachers College, Columbia University (Science) 
Anne E. Pierce, University of Iowa (Music) 
W. G. Whitford (Art) 
L. B. Sharp (Physical Education and Play) 
Homer J. Smith, University of Minnesota (Industrial Arts) 
Beulah I. Coon, University of Minnesota (Home Economics) 
Evangeline Colburn (Library Training) 
December: 
Education of Teachers 
William S. Gray 


FACING BACKWARD IN AMERICAN EDUCATION 

Andrew Fleming West, classical scholar and former dean of the 
Graduate School of Princeton University, is author of American 
General Education, a little book to which he assigns the subtitle 
“A Short Study of Its Present Condition and Needs.” In the Preface 
he writes, “A long life given to education in our country, supple- 
mented by extensive observation in other countries, is my excuse for 
presenting this short study in the firm belief that it shows the way 
to the true solution.” 

The second and longest part of the book considers ‘“The Plan of 
Studies.” Preliminary to his proposals concerning the secondary- 
school curriculum, the author describes the “main types of second- 
ary-school students.” These students, one is surprised to be told, 
“can be classified under a very few leading types”’: 

Leaving aside here the students who seek vocational and technical education, 
what are the main types of students who seek general education in the second- 
ary schools? There are clearly two: what may be called the all-round type and 
what may be called the more definitely modern type. Between these there is a 
large number, shading away by gradations from the all-round to the more 
modern type, and constituting what may be termed the intermediate type. 

This much over-simplified classification of types of pupils is to 
be matched, according to West’s recommendations, by “at least 
two and, if practicable, three programs of study for general educa- 
tion in our secondary schools.”’ The curriculums described are six 
years in length. The curriculum for the “all-round” type should 
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include both English and Latin throughout the six-year period; 
French or German, with the option of Greek instead, for five years; 
history; at least four years of mathematics and at least two courses 
of a year each in physics and chemistry. The curriculum for the 
“more modern” type would differ from that for the “all-round” type 
only in the following respects: (1) French and German would be 
required as the two foreign languages, one for six years and the other 
for five years. (2) A year of biology would be included in addition to 
the courses in physics and chemistry. 

In the discussion o: history no specific mention is made of courses 
in the other social studies that have assumed such a large place in 
the modern secondary-school offering. The list of courses in science 
makes no reference to general science, the course in this field which 
is now pursued by more pupils than any other. This course is, how- 
ever, disparaged elsewhere in the book. The great array of other 
subjects, such as industrial arts, home economics, commercial sub- 
jects, music, art, and physical education, is dispatched with two sen- 
tences under the caption “‘Accessory Subjects’’: ‘It is not necessary 
to enter here on the question of pleasant and useful accessories, such 
as vocal music and drawing. A place can be found for them.” 

Among matters discussed in the section devoted to the college is 
the length of the college course: 

The college period lasts for four years. There is no antecedent reason why it 
should last for four years, rather than (say) three or five. The four-year college 
emerged out of our national needs by a process of natural historical evolution. 
It is the result of wide and long experience, and there is no present movement 
to shorten it. 

The failure here to take account of recent momentous and far- 
reaching changes is analogous to the neglect of notable changes in 
the secondary-school curriculum. The whole book does not once 
mention the junior colleges, the number of which now exceeds half 
the total of four-year colleges and universities; nor is there a hint of 
the host of changes within the colleges and universities, just as 
fundamental as the advent of the junior college—changes that have 
brought an unquestioned line of cleavage at the middle of the four- 
year college period. 

In the final part of the book the author discusses teachers and 
teaching: 
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What are the most needed qualities in a teacher? He should be really alive, 
for otherwise his teaching deteriorates into a dull routine. Then he should have 
sympathy and insight; sympathy to enable him to understand the student’s 
attitudes and capacities and insight to enable him to adapt his teaching to 
improve the student’s attitudes and develop his capacities. Add to this a com- 
petent knowledge of the subject he teaches—and we have a finely equipped liv- 
ing teacher whose insight and sympathy will increase his skill in adapting the 
subject he teaches to the needs of his students. 


The discussion of the teacher and teaching does not, however, 
rest with these affirmative statements. It contains also a diverting 
negative emphasis: 


There is yet one more thing to note, namely, the vexing requirement that 
intending teachers shall devote a considerable part of their educational prepa- 
ration to what are called courses in education, which are apt to be dully 
mechanical or superficial, and at times intellectually cramping. 

This aspect of the problem disturbs the author to such an extent 
that he reverts to it again, as if he might be bearing a grudge against 
certain educationists for having called into question the universal 
and unlimited value of classical studies, of which he has long been 
the champion: 

The theory that special courses in education, apart from training in the 
specific subjects the teacher is to teach, are essential to preparation for teachers 
is not satisfactory. Such courses, often using the dialect of pedagogy, are not 
usually based on sound judgment of educational values. Sometimes they ex- 
hibit loose or artificial theorizing and sometimes spend much time on petty 
questions. In general, they seem to lack breadth, depth, and vitality. And they 
seem to overlook the fact that the technique of teaching is best learned in actual 
teaching, just as the technique of business is best learned in actual business. 
For these reasons the requirements of courses in education as an essential pre- 
requisite to teaching should be abandoned. 


The little book contains some good educational counsel, but this 
is nullified by viewpoints of which those quoted are representative. 
Education in Europe is often commended as a criterion, just as if 
Europeans themselves were not turning to practices here for sources 
of suggestion on the more democratic school arrangements toward 
which they are indubitably moving. Men of long experience near 
the ends of their careers may at times give expression to unusual 
insights of great constructive value. Unfortunately, this book is no 
such instance, and we should not permit our reverence for the au- 
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thor’s age and his earlier scholarly achievement in his special field 
to yield it a place among writings of moment in education. 


NEW AND BASIC READINGS IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


The first fruits of the activity of the Committee on Materials of 
Instruction of the American Council on Education are now available 
in print. The committee, it may be recalled, was organized to con- 
tribute to the program of social studies in elementary and secondary 
schools. To aid in carrying out this purpose, the committee secured 
the co-operation of ten of the leading school systems of the country, 
namely, Baltimore, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Kansas 
City, Pittsburgh, Providence, Rochester, and Washington. Further 
co-operation was secured from the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation through the appointment of a committee to act jointly with 
the committee of the American Council, and the Commission on the 
Social Studies of the American Historical Association has provided 
part of the funds for publishing the series of brochures growing out 
of the project. 

The brochures contain scholarly information of the highest type 


not elsewhere available for the lower schools, which is imparted in 
a style that will appeal to pupils in the upper grades and the high 
school. The manner of use is indicated in the following quotation 
from the announcement of the series. 


The series is intended to furnish basic informational readings to be used in 
connection with many of the courses now taught in elementary schools and 
high schools. The purpose is to encourage the library method of teaching in 
all schools. Pupils, it is believed, will be stimulated to read extensively and 
independently if they are provided with short reading units. Furthermore, if 
the reading material which is supplied makes them aware of the contributions 
which social co-operation has made to human life, their attitude toward the 
whole school curriculum will be more intelligent. They will realize that the cur- 
riculum is a means of introducing them to the intellectual inventions and 
achievements of the race. 


The brochures are being published under the general series title 
“Achievements of Civilization.” The three numbers so far issued are 
The Story of Writing (64 pages), The Story of Numbers (32 pages), 
and The Story of Weights and Measures (32 pages). Three other num- 
bers are in press, The Story of Our Calendar, Telling Time throughout 
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the Centuries, and Rules of the Road. They are being distributed by 
the Committee on Materials of Instruction of the American Council 
on Education at 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. The 
prices for single copies are twenty cents for the first brochure and 
ten cents each for the second and third. Discounts are given on or- 
ders of twenty-five or more copies. 


THE CONFUSION IN DISTRICT ORGANIZATION 
FOR SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The urge in this country to make secondary education accessible 
to all youth of appropriate ages is discussed often and from many 
angles. At least one aspect of the problem all too seldom comes in for 
attention, namely, the bearing of district organization on the avail- 
ability of secondary schools. One of the projects of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education analyzes and describes the patterns 
of district organizations and related arrangements that have been 
devised by the different states presumably with the purpose of 
achieving or increasing availability. Professors Fred Engelhard‘, of 
the University of Minnesota, and William H. Zeigel, Jr., of the Ne- 
braska State Teachers College at Kearney, Nebraska, have been 
responsible for the project. The evidence adduced should easily con- 
vince readers of the report, which will shortly be available in printed 
form, that the multitude of arrangements are diverse to the point 
of confusion. 

Free public secondary education, as everyone knows, had its be- 
ginning as an upward extension of the offering in the common-school 
district. These extensions were first made in the more populous or 
the wealthier districts, and no serious problems of support or articu- 
lation would have arisen if only all common-school districts had been 
populous and wealthy. The problems emerged because districts too 
small and too poor undertook to offer high-school work, while chil- 
dren in other districts even smaller and poorer had to look outside 
their home districts for the opportunities of high-school education. 
However, the common-school district was not the only type of basic 
subdivision used for administering schools, and the diversity of 
district patterns was greatly increased by predilections in various 
states for following the usual civil subdivisions—the town in New 
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England, the congressional township in the Middle West, and the 
county in the South—in establishing the local district. 

The fact that not all local districts could or would provide the 
opportunities for high-school education gave rise to plans of tuition 
payment, first by parents, later typically by the district in which the 
pupil resided, and now, in an occasional state, by the state itself. 
An interesting variant here is the practice whereby some districts 
pay tuition to a private academy operating in the district for pupils 
coming from within the district. Transportation then came in to 
make attendance possible for children living at a distance from high 
schools, and this plan, since the advent of motor-driven vehicles, 
has increased to large proportions. In a small number of districts 
in regions of sparse population, dormitories have been provided. 

A further means of extending availability has been the combining 
of two or more small districts. These plans for consolidation often 
apply to both elementary-school and high-school levels. However, 
some states have stimulated consolidation chiefly at the high-school 
level—a plan which in effect superimposes autonomous high-school 
districts on two or more elementary-school districts. This practice 
has been commonly followed in California and Illinois and, to a 
lesser extent, in Wisconsin. Thus, resources are combined for high- 
school purposes, but to some extent to the detriment of elementary 
education and the attainment of satisfactory articulation of schools. 
It is common knowledge that junior high school reorganization has 
not flourished in areas served by these union, township, and com- 
munity high-school districts. 

During the work on their project Professors Engelhardt and Zeigel 
assembled evidence on a great variety of special provisions for 
secondary education. They found county high schools in several 
states in which the county is not the prevailing unit for the adminis- 
tration of lower schools. Among these states are Montana, Missis- 
sippi (with its agricultural high schools), and Tennessee. They call 
attention to the provision in Wisconsin for vocational education, 
which is unquestionably a type of secondary education, under boards 
separate from those in control of general education. Then there is 
the list of states with state-supported secondary schools more or 
less independent of local control. Among these are the state agricul- 
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tural schools of secondary grade in Alabama, Georgia, and Minne- 
sota, and the state vocational schools in Connecticut. Here, too, 
might be included state nautical schools and such provisions for 
secondary education as are made in schools for the blind and the 
deaf. 

In rounding out the list of complicating factors in the district 
problem, the investigators bring in the junior college. They men- 
tion states in which junior-college districts have been superimposed 
on districts already in existence and call attention to the possible 
extension of the size of the optimum district if each district within 
a stage is to be large enough to justify the provision of all levels of 
education from kindergarten through junior college. 

The impression of confusion might well be regarded as overdrawn 
if most states made only one of the arrangements named. The fact 
is that most states have two or more and some states have many dif- 
ferent provisions. The student of the problem who undertakes to 
gain intellectual command of the types of provisions encounters 
confusion also in the terms applied. To be sure, all these variations 
are to be commended as efforts, at least, toward the solution of a 
critical problem and as opportunities for observing and investigating 
the acceptability of the various plans. Besides, we may question 
whether solution, even in a single state, will ever be by a single sim- 
ple arrangement. At the same time, the procedures are without 
doubt too numerous and too complex to be efficient and to serve best 
the purpose of achieving full availability of secondary education, 
and it behooves us to encourage wherever possible the scrutiny of 
current arrangements. Such scrutiny is particularly appropriate in 
times like these when all avenues of governmental outlay are being 
vigilantly patrolled. Engelhardt and Zeigel report that several states 
have already taken steps toward the realignment of district organi- 
zation, among which are New York, North Carolina, Arkansas, and 
Missouri. The issue has been raised in other states, and interest in 
the whole problem is destined to become widespread. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE UNEMPLOYED 


Judging from what the interested observer can note within the 
scope of his limited personal contacts, a survey of the educational 
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facilities being provided for the unemployed would disclose such 
activities in great variety and distributed to all sections of the coun- 
try. It has been reassuring to note how readily educational and so- 
cial leaders have accepted the idea of affording those out of work the 
opportunities of constructive activity in the classroom. Under the 
circumstances it seems especially unfortunate that school authori- 
ties in some communities have deemed it necessary or advisable to 
curtail the opportunities formerly provided for older youths and 
adults. 

An instance of the increased extent to which young men and women 
will in these times avail themselves of educational opportunities is 
afforded in the enrolment in the evening high schools of New York 
City. The following account is quoted from the New York Sun. 

That the twenty-two New York City evening high schools, despite the cur- 
tailments introduced in the interests of economy, are accommodating a record 
enrolment of 55,077 students this fall was disclosed in figures made public 
today by Morris E. Siegel, director of evening schools. This, Mr. Siegel said, 
represents an increase of 15,000 over last year, which is about twice the increase 
of any previous year. 

Adverse business conditions, school officials explained, are responsible for the 
unusual increase in evening as well as in day high school registration. Young 
men and women, the school officials believe, are anxious to improve themselves 
in order to be better qualified to obtain employment or to fill positions they now 
hold. 

Many of the schools, Mr. Siegel said, have received more applications for 
admittance than can possibly be accommodated. As a result, waiting lists have 
been established. The school officials hope to be able to admit those on the wait- 
ing lists as time goes on 

Washington Irving Evening High School is by far the largest of the schools, 
having 6,312 students on register. Theodore Roosevelt Evening High School, 
the Bronx, is second with a registration of 5,200, and Central Evening High 
School, Brooklyn, is third with 3,547. 

In the Middle West a promising effort on a state-wide basis to 
provide educational opportunities at home for a special group of the 
unemployed—the recent high-school graduates—is reported in the 
Press Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin. 

The jobless young man just out of high school, without means of going on to 
college, is having his needs met by Wisconsin’s public-education system, which 
is making it possible for him to continue his studies in his home town. Thousands 
of recent graduates of both sexes are being absorbed in the high schools, voca- 
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tional schools, and the university-extension division. One consequence seen is 
the minimizing of the number who take to the highways or endeavor to find work 
in the big cities. 

This program to care for these young people during the transition in their 
life-plans was outlined last March at a meeting of educators called by State 
Superintendent John Callahan. A state committee was named, including Mr. 
Callahan, chairman; George P. Hambrecht, state board of vocational education; 
E. G. Doudna, state board of normal-school regents; and Chester D. Snell, 
university-extension division, with Frank O. Holt, University of Wisconsin, 
assisting in an advisory way. 

The problem was discussed with school men at meetings held at most of the 
state teachers’ colleges. 

These alternative procedures were outlined for the graduates: enrolling in 
their high schools as postgraduate students; attending their vocational schools 
for occupational, home-making, commercial, or general courses; registering in 
the university-extension division for correspondence-study courses for college 
or university credit or non-credit. 

In most every community some of these young people are taking further 
work in their high schools. Many vocational schools are crowded in meeting 
their local responsibility toward their youth. The extension division has enrolled 
additional graduates for courses by correspondence study. Certain college 
Freshman studies are being completed in this way. Credit for work done in ex- 
tension courses is given by the state teachers’ colleges as well as by the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and other colleges. Some of the non-credit courses are chosen 
as a preparation for business or occupations. 

Some local boards of education are assisting worthy students of these courses 
by agreeing to refund one-half of the instruction fees upon completion. Several 
are assuming the full cost. A few others supply the textbook materials for the 
students. Schools set aside a room where the correspondence students may 
study under supervision and be amenable to regular school discipline and at- 
tendance rules. 


Shifting to the Far West, we encounter in Seattle a unique plan 
for instruction of the unemployed, instruction which is to be carried 
on in the high schools and junior high schools of the city by volun- 
teers from the teaching staff of the public schools. The plan is de- 
scribed in the Seatile Educational Bulletin. 


On the theory that conditions of unemployment such as exist and may con- 
tinue to exist through part or all of the coming winter present a challenge to 
education, plans have been devised for afternoon classes for unemployed citi- 
zens, to be taught by public-school teachers who volunteer their services for this 
work. The courses to be offered range from practical courses like gardening, 
home economics, and shop work, to courses in literature, history, government, 
music, and art. 
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The work is only made possible, according to Superintendent McClure, 
through the generous giving by teachers and principals of their time and their 
services. 

The superintendent’s office has prepared a general plan for a series of ten- 
week courses beginning the first week in October. Whether a second series is to 
be offered will be determined by the interest and demand on the part of unem- 
ployed citizens. It is contemplated that there will be sufficient demand to justify 
afternoon classes in all, or nearly all, of the high schools and junior high schools 
of the city. This would bring these classes within walking distance of all parts 
of the city, and it also enables the principal and faculty of each school to prepare 
a program that will best meet the demand in their respective communities. 
The offerings will also naturally depend upon the volunteer teaching service 
available in the respective high and junior high schools 

In addition to these afternoon classes, four or five hundred free scholarships 
will be offered to unemployed wishing to continue their serious study in the regu- 
lar Broadway and Central Evening Schools. 


“THE JOURNAL OF EXPERIMENTAL EDUCATION” 


Edwards Brothers, lithoprinters and publishers of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, have launched a new educational quarterly to be known 
as the Journal of Experimental Education. The materials accepted 
for publication will be (1) reports of studies employing the experi- 
mental method of research and (2) discussion of the methodology 
of experimental research and subsidiary technique, including meas- 
urements and statistics. During the current year one issue will be 
devoted to each of the following fields: “(1) supervision and the 
psychology of learning and teaching; (2) educational curriculums and 
objectives; (3) child welfare, guidance, and development; and (4) 
measurements, statistics, and the methodology of research.” The 
contents of the first issue, bearing on the first of these four fields, are: 
“The Existence, Measurement, and Significance of a Speed Factor 
in the Abilities of Public School Children,” by W. Line; “An Exper- 
imental Study of Functional Learning,” by A. S. Barr and John 
S. Park; “The Relative Contribution of Certain Factors to Individ- 
ual Differences in Arithmetical Problem Solving Ability,” by M. D. 
Engelhart; “An Experimental Analysis of Reading Performance,” 
by Oscar F. Litterer; “‘A Study of the Relative Amounts of Transfer 
Resulting from Three Methods of Study,” by John B. Cluley; and 
“Comparison of Two Methods of Studying History,” by John J. 
Dynes. 
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The new quarterly is in charge of an editorial board of five mem- 
bers, with Professor A. S. Barr, of the University of Wisconsin, as 
chairman. The four remaining members are Professors Carter V. 
Good, of the University of Cincinnati; Henry Harap, of Western 
Reserve University; Walter S. Monroe, of the University of Illinois; 
and George D. Stoddard, director of the Child Welfare Research 
Station, University of Iowa. The editorial staff includes an unques- 
tionably imposing list of two score or more “contributing editors,” 
which we trust will serve as more than the rather threadbare device 
for publicity usually represented by these lists. (One wonders how 
many potential subscribers are taken in by the device as ordinarily 
used.) 

The new journal is unique in respects other than the purpose to 
confine it to materials of an experimental character. It is being re- 
produced by means of lithoprinting, a type of printing in which the 
copy is transferred to a metal plate by photography. The cost of 
the process for six hundred copies or less is approximately half that 
for printing. When the number of copies justifies, the hope is to 
shift to regular linotype composition. The journal is also a project 
in co-operative printing and selling, ia which a moderate contribu- 
tor’s fee is charged. The financial return to the contributors will 
depend on the success of the periodical as measured by the number 
of subscriptions. 


LOOKING AHEAD IN SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
ATHLETICS 


P. ROY BRAMMELL 
Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Connecticut 


THE PROBLEM AND THE SOURCE OF EVIDENCE 

The large part which athletic activities play in the programs of 
secondary schools is evident to the casual observer. This prominence 
in the programs of the schools makes it necessary that these activi- 
ties be carefully studied and supervised. In the general field of 
athletic activities, as in the field of any other extra-curriculum ac- 
tivity, there is a tendency for certain evils to develop unless the 
work of study and supervision keeps pace with the growth of the 
activities. The present report recognizes this need of study and at- 
tempts to indicate the direction in which athletic activities on the 
secondary-school level are moving and how certain problems are 
dealt with in a large number of selected schools. 

The data presented in these pages are taken from a report of the 
study of intramural and interscholastic athletics which is a project 
of the National Survey of Secondary Education. It is impossible to 
give here a résumé of the findings of the complete study. Only a few 
phases of the larger inquiry can be drawn upon. The reader interest- 
ed in the evidence on other phases will find it in the monograph 
containing the complete report soon to be published by the United 
States Office of Education. 


MANNER OF INVESTIGATION 


The schools from which data were gathered in making this study 
were not chosen at random. It was not the purpose of the investiga- 
tion to study present practices in unselected schools. Rather, a 
definite effort was made to discover schools which were recognized 
as having done promising work in the field of athletics. It was as- 
sumed that a review of practices in these schools might point the 
way to other schools. Persons asked to list such schools included 
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state school officers, city superintendents of schools, secretaries of 
state high-school athletic associations, state directors of physical 
education, county superintendents of schools, writers and reporters 
well known in the field of sports, and principals of individual second- 
ary schools. By this procedure 760 schools were discovered, each of 
which was mailed a special inquiry form dealing with intramural 
and interscholastic athletics. Of this number, 327 schools filled in 
and returned the forms. These 327 schools are distributed rather 
evenly among the following five enrolment groups: (1) enrolments 
of 100 and fewer, (2) enrolments of 101-300, (3) enrolments of 301— 
750, (4) enrolments of 751-2,000, and (5) enrolments of more than 
2,000. Five regions are represented: (1) New England States, (2) 
Middle Atlantic States, (3) Southern States, (4) Middle Western 
States, and (5) Western States. The schools belong to the following 
three types: (1) regular four-year high schools, (2) junior high 
schools, and (3) reorganized schools other than junior high schools, 
that is, six-year schools, three-year senior high schools, and the like. 

The data secured from the 327 schools reported to be doing prom- 
ising work in the field of athletics constitute a large part of the re- 
port. However, complete reliance was not placed on the data sup- 
plied in the inquiry forms. If the report indicated that a school was 
strong in one or more phases of its athletic program, it was singled 
out for personal visitation. In this way the investigator visited ap- 
proximately three dozen schools in the vicinities of Boston, Salt 
Lake City, San Antonio, and Tampa. During these visits the data 
presented in the forms were checked, and detailed descriptions of 
certain practices were secured. 


INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS 


Schools reporting intramural athletic programs.—As already indi- 
cated, the general study of athletics was subdivided into studies of 
intramural and interscholastic athletics. A few phases of intramural 
athletics will be first considered. 

The fact that 70 per cent of the schools included in this study 
report definite programs of intramural sports indicates that these 
games are being used to fill a gap which has been felt to exist in the 
general program of athletics. This gap is evidenced by the complaint 
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that too few pupils derive benefit from the program of athletics in the 
schools. It was not uncommon during visitation to find schools in 
which 75 per cent, and more, of the pupils, both boys and girls, were 
participating in intramural sports. Indeed, in forward-looking 
schools an effective program of intramural sports is accepted as an 
essential part of the general program of physical activities. 

An enrolment of about three hundred pupils seems to be the point 
at which schools find it desirable and practical to launch definitely 
organized intramural programs. Schools with smaller enrolments en- 
counter various difficulties, one of which is the usual lack of a direc- 
tor of physical education. 

Sports most often included in the intramural program.—In general, 
the sports in which intramural competitions are most frequently 
held in the schools studied are the same as those in which interscho- 
lastic contests are held. The ten ranking intramural sports for boys 
are (1) basket ball, (2) track and field, (3) baseball, (4) tennis, (5) 
volley ball, (6) football, (7) gymnastics, (8) soccer, (9) swimming, 
and (ro) golf. For girls the ten ranking sports are (1) basket ball, 
(2) volley ball, (3) tennis, (4) track and field, (5) baseball, (6) gym- 
nastics, (7) swimming, (8) field hockey, (9) soccer, and (zo) golf. 
It should be admitted that many of the sports in which interscholas- 
tic contests are held are well suited to group competitions in intra- 
mural programs, and schools including these in their intramural ac- 
tivities should not be accused of using the intramural program as a 
training ground for future members of interscholastic teams. The 
fact that sixty-five games are reported in the intramural activities 
of the schools included in this study, as compared with twenty-six 
sports in which interscholastic contests are held, shows that the 
forward-looking schools have made efforts to devise and discover 
games suitable to intramural competitions, whether or not inter- 
scholastic contests are to be held in the same sports. 

A noticeable tendency exists among the larger schools in the study 
to foster sports which can be carried over into later life. Of course, 
it can be said with some justification that sports such as swimming 
and golf can be fostered more easily in cities, where the larger second- 
ary schools are usually located. This statement does not mean, 
however, that these schools were obliged to include these sports in 
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their intramural programs. It must be recorded to their credit that 
they have done so. Furthermore, the smaller schools cannot contend 
with justification that they are forced to build their intramural pro- 
grams around sports which have no carry-over value into later life. 
Certainly the facilities for tennis, volley ball, handball, etc., are as 
easily and as cheaply maintained as those for football, track and 
field, baseball, and the like. Efforts to foster games having large 
carry-over values were observed in several of the schools visited. 
Opportunity is given for pupils to learn sports in which they can 
engage after leaving school. A few such sports for boys are tennis, 
swimming, golf, handball, volley ball, ping pong, horseback riding, 
bowling, and skating. Similar sports for girls are tennis, golf, volley 
ball, rhythmics, archery, hiking, skating, bowling, and riding. 
Selection of groups and individuals for competition.—A study of the 
bases on which groups and individuals are most frequently selected 
for competition against one another in the intramural program re- 
veals an interesting trend among the schools. The following five 
bases, among a total of nineteen listed, are reported most frequently 
as the means of selecting groups for competition: (1) grades, (2) 
physical-education classes, (3) home rooms, (4) weight, and (5) 
height. This list in itself is not especially meaningful, but it bears a 
significant relation to the data concerning the persons who most 
frequently select the members of teams for competitions in intra- 
mural sports. The five persons mentioned by the largest numbers of 
schools as those who select members of teams are as follows: (1) 
physical-education teacher, (2) group captain, (3) athletic coach, 
(4) home-room teacher, and (5) other faculty member. Data re- 
specting the number of schools reporting the use of certain bases for 
group competition and of certain persons for the selection of team 
members are presented in Table I. There are indications in the table 
that the schools represented in this study are attempting to make of 
intramural sports what they ought largely to be, namely, sports by 
and for the pupils. The high frequency with which the group captain 
is reported to be the person who selects team members for group 
competition gives rise to the belief that the schools are headed in this 
direction. The home room is reported as a basis for grouping by 
sixty-nine schools, but the home-room teacher selects team mem- 
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bers in only eighteen schools. That is to say, after the administra- 
tors of the school indicate how groups for competition shall be de- 
termined, they then pass on to the pupils a large measure of the re- 
sponsibility, and pleasure, of organizing and directing their own play. 

Rules of eligibility in intramural sports ——Only a word can be said 
about rules of eligibility in intramural sports. Although 120 of the 
231 schools having intramural programs report that they have defi- 


TABLE I 


BASES OF THE SELECTION OF GROUPS AND PERSONS RESPON- 
SIBLE FOR THE SELECTION OF MEMBERS OF TEAMS IN 
INTRAMURAL COMPETITIONS AND NUMBER OF SCHOOLS RE- 
PORTING EACH 


Number of 
Schools 


Basis for the selection of groups: 
Grades 
Physical-education classes 
Home rooms 


Person selecting members of teams: 
Physical-education teacher 
Group captain 
Athletic coach 
Home-room teacher 
Other faculty member 


nite rules of eligibility governing team membership, there is no indi- 
cation that these schools are setting up limitations which tend to 
keep out of these sports pupils who need to participate. In almost 
every case the aim of the rules is to regulate the amount of participa- 
tion and to set up goals of conduct. Scholarship requirements are 
seldom maintained. 

Financing intramural athletics.—If ample financial provision for 
the intramural activities is made from a dependable source, then the 
persons in charge of these activities can plan in terms of a continuous 
and comprehensive program. If the financial backing is precarious 
and the support fluctuates, then the program will suffer accordingly. 
If funds are specifically set aside for these activities, then those in 
charge know exactly on what they can depend. On the other hand, 
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if support for these activities must come from the funds left over 
after other activities have been provided for, then the program is 
likely to suffer from frequent curtailment. 

Eighteen sources of income for the support of intramural athletics 
are reported by the schools, only four of which are mentioned fre- 
quently enough to deserve attention here. These sources and the 
number of schools reporting each are as follows: (1) board of educa- 
tion, 103 schools; (2) interscholastic funds, 67 schools; (3) ticket 
sales, 63 schools; and (4) assessment on pupils in each sport in 
which they participate, 13 schools. It is encouraging to find that 
the board of education provides the income more frequently than 
any other source. However, a summary study of the eighteen sources 
reveals that fifteen of these are pupil-derived sources—at least the 
amount of money derived depends on the initiative and the support 
of pupils. Pupil-derived sources of income are mentioned 178 times; 
non-pupil sources, 106 times. The general uncertainty of the re- 
sponse of pupils to voluntary membership in organizations collecting 
dues, of the success of public performances by pupils, and of the 
general willingness or ability of parents to supply their children with 
even small sums of money upon request causes an intramural pro- 
gram which is dependent on pupil-derived sources of income to be 
too often uncertain of its future and, therefore, handicapped. In ad- 
dition, certain of the sources named indicate that participation in 
the sports depends on the satisfactory payment of dues. This prac- 
tice, of course, is not in accord with the general aims of intramural 
activities. 

Among the types of schools represented in this study, the junior 
high schools are far ahead in the proportion of schools in which the 
programs of intramural sports are financed by the board of educa~ 
tion. In this group the frequency of mention of the board of educa- 
tion as a source of income outnumbers the frequencies of all other 
sources combined. This result is not found either in the group of 
other reorganized schools or in the regular four-year high schools, 
although the other reorganized schools are appreciably ahead of the 
four-year high schools in the proportion reporting the board of edu- 
cation as a source of support. Among the four-year high schools 
interscholastic funds rank first as a source of income. In general, the 
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proportion of schools reporting support by the board of education, 
compared to the number reporting other sources of income, increases 
as the sizes of the schools increase. 

Limitations of space preclude even a summary treatment of the 
control of finances for intramural athletics and the relation of intra- 
mural funds to the budget for physical education. 

Intramural athletics and physical education.—Intramural athletics 
in relation to two other activities will be briefly discussed here. 
These activities are physical education and health work. The rela- 
tion of intramural athletics to interscholastic athletics will be dis- 
cussed in the section dealing with interscholastic athletics. 

A statement included in a bulletin of the Bureau of Physical 
Education of the Des Moines Public Schools is worthy of quotation 
as an example of the manner in which increasing numbers of schools 
are viewing the relation between intramural athletics and physical 
education. This bulletin is given over entirely to the presentation of 
a suggested organization for a program of intramural sports in the 
junior and senior high schools. In considering purposes, the bulletin 
states: 

Every child who is to attain optimum physical, intellectual, and emotional 
development must have several hours of enjoyable, vigorous, physical activity 
every day. It should be out of doors whenever possible and in the company of 
others much of the time. 

The regular physical-education period does not satisfy this need. It func- 
tions mainly in developing skills, knowledges, appreciations, and desires con- 
nected with physical activities. It does not give opportunity for sufficient prac- 
tice in the things taught nor for self-directed natural use of them as an integral 
part of daily living. The school physical-education period is essentially teacher 
directed. It is not just a free play period but a period of both work and play 
specifically controlled and directed along predetermined lines. 

The intramural sports program partially fulfils the total activity needs of the 
pupils and motivates further satisfactory types of activity. It provides practice 
in desirable sports conduct which will affect behavior in such sports away from 
school. It should be the first and basic extra-curriculum activity. 


In several schools visited, in which well-administered programs of 
intramural athletics are functioning, the directors of physical educa- 
tion pointed out that intramural programs are highly desirable, if 


t Bulletin No. 22, Bureau of Physical Education. Des Moines, Iowa: Public 
Schools, September 25, 1930. 
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not necessary, as avenues through which the “skills, knowledges, 
appreciations, and desires” learned in physical education can be put 
into enjoyable practice. Such an arrangement makes of intramural 
athletics an unformalized extension of the work in physical educa- 
tion. Indeed, the careful dovetailing of the programs of intramural 
athletics and physical education is coming to be more and more 
common among schools. 

Intramural athletics and health work.—The number of schools (157) 
reporting that their intramural and health programs are correlated 
is three times the number (53) reporting that these programs are 
not correlated. Reports from a few schools state that special effort 
is made to correlate the two programs for girls. Furthermore, in 
numerous schools both intramural athletics and health, as well as 
physical education, are consolidated in a single department and are 
directed by one person. 

As intramural sports serve as activities in which the skills learned 
in physical education can be put into practice, so in a few schools 
they are made to serve as avenues through which many of the teach- 
ings of health can be started on their way to desirable health habits 
in the lives of pupils. To a great extent the demand for intramural 
sports grew out of a feeling that a large portion of the pupils in the 
schools were not securing sufficient participation in unrestrained 
play to insure good health. In some of the schools visited in making 
this study, there was voiced a specific conviction that health cannot 
be merely ¢aught but that it is conditioned on the actual practice of 
health habits. These schools in every case have comprehensive pro- 
grams of play. The program of health exists for the benefit of all the 
pupils. It follows that the intramural program, in which games ap- 
propriate to the physical condition of all the pupils are played, is a 
prominent asset, if not an absolute necessity, in the health program. 


INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETICS 


Prevalence among schools of interscholastic contests in sports.— 
Almost without exception, the 327 secondary schools included in this 
study report that they engage in interscholastic contests in athletics, 
especially for boys. Increasing numbers of schools are abandoning 
the practice of promoting such contests for girls in some of the 
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sports in which they have most commonly competed. Objection to 
interscholastic competitions in girls’ basket ball seems to be more 
strenuous than the opposition to competition in any other sport. 
Usually, however, when such abandonments are made, other types 
of interscholastic participation are fostered in which more girls can 
engage and from which certain evils have been removed. The many 
problems connected with the administration of interscholastic ath- 
letics in general and the evils sometimes supposed to accompany 
participation in such competitions have not tended to dull the gen- 
eral enthusiasm for them in either the schools or their constituent 
communities. 

Sports in which contests are most commonly held.—Interscholastic 
contests in secondary schools are held mainly in five sports: (1) 
basket ball, (2) football, (3) track and field, (4) baseball, and (5) 
tennis. Golf and swimming follow these five sports in the propor- 
tions of schools reporting interscholastic contests. A few schools, as 
well as a few localities, are attempting to promote contests in 
sports recognized as having carry-over value, such as golf, swimming, 
and tennis. In many schools, however, and especially in the smaller 
schools, the list of sports in which interscholastic contests are held 
is made up entirely of sports recognized as having no carry-over 
value whatever into after-school and adult life. 

Numbers of pupils reached by intramural and interscholastic pro- 
grams.—Until recent years athletics in high schools was thought of 
mainly as an interschool activity. Objection arose, however, to the 
fact that too few pupils derived benefit from the interscholastic 
program. In some schools this objection took the form of a demand 
for elimination of the contests, whereas in other schools the fault 
was felt to lie, not in the games themselves, but in the failure to 
provide sports in which all pupils could participate, in addition to 
the interscholastic competitions. Consequently, programs of intra- 
mural sports were developed in a few schools to fill this need. This 
movement has grown steadily until the general trend at present is 
not one of athletic retrenchment but of athletic expansion. The 
schools in which study and supervision of athletic activities are 
maintained are careful to make sure that expansion shall result, not 
in an overemphasis on any phase of athletic activities, but in a 
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sanely distributed emphasis which brings the benefits of participa- 
tion to the greatest number of pupils. 

A few data respecting the numbers of pupils participating in the 
intramural and interscholastic programs in five sports will indicate 
whether the schools, through their intramural programs, are meet- 
ing the objection that too few pupils derive benefit from athletic 
participation. These data are presented in Table II. The five sports 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PUPILS PARTICIPATING IN INTRAMURAL ACTIVITIES 
AND AVERAGE NUMBER PRACTICING FOR INTERSCHOLASTIC 
CONTESTS IN FIVE SPORTS 


BASKET BALL| BASEBALL 


Inter- Inter- 
scho- 
lastic 


CLASSIFICATION Intra- | | Totra- 


mural 


Enrolment: 
100 and fewer 


More than 2,000.... 
Type: 
Four-year high 


Junior high schools. . 
Other reorganized 
schools 129 


are those for which interscholastic contests are reported by the larg- 
est numbers of schools. The frequencies given for interscholastic 
contests represent the numbers of pupils practicing for these con- 
tests, not merely the numbers of pupils actually participating in the 
contests. The number actually participating throughout a season is 
usually about two-thirds of the number practicing. The data are 
classified according to enrolment and type of school organization. 
If the data for any one sport are compared in the two vertical col- 
umns, it becomes clear that the introduction of programs of intra- 
mural sports in the schools studied has brought to large numbers of 
pupils who do not participate in interscholastic athletics the benefits 
of participation in intramural sports. Only in football and, to a less 
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degree, in tennis do the numbers practicing for interscholastic teams 
approach the numbers participating in intramural competitions. 
The table does not permit the inclusion of other sports in which 
large numbers of pupils engage in intramural activities and in which 
no interscholastic contests are held. The data in general show that 
in the schools studied it is a fact that the pupils who are able to take 
part in interscholastic athletic activities constitute only a small pro- 
portion of the total number but that this situation is being remedied, 
not through the curtailment, but through the expansion, of athletics. 
There are indications in the table that the junior high schools are 
more successful than either of the other two types of schools in se- 
curing the participation of large numbers of pupils in the intramural 
program. Computations leading to this conclusion are based on an 
average enrolment of 620 pupils for the four-year high schools in 
this study, 830 pupils for the junior high schools, and 985 pupils for 
the other reorganized schools. It appears, therefore, that intramural 
games are reaching many more pupils than interscholastic sports and 
are being generously utilized by the forward-looking schools. 
Financing interscholastic athletics—In the complete report of the 
study of athletics in secondary schools, considerable space is devoted 
to certain phases of the problem of financing interscholastic athletics. 
It is appropriate here only to indicate the scope of the complete 
treatment and to present a few of the findings. The entire discussion 
concerning the financing of interscholastic athletics is included 
under three main topics, namely, (1) sources of income for the sup- 
port of interscholastic athletics, (2) control of finances, and (3) 
financial reports and audits. The following subtopics receive treat- 
ment: (1) interscholastic athletics and the budget of the board of 
education; (2) securing the athletic plant; (3) season tickets; (4) 
budgetary plans within the school; (5) interschool financial agree- 
ments; and (6) shows, carnivals, etc., as these relate to athletic ex- 
penses. Discussion of the first major topic only will be given here. 
Sources of income.—The respondents for the schools were asked 
to indicate the source from which the major part of the financial sup- 
port of interscholastic athletics came. The six sources most fre- 
quently mentioned and the number of schools reporting each are as 
follows: (1) ticket sales, 276 schools; (2) pool of funds derived from 
all extra-curriculum activities, 65 schools; (3) board of education, 
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32 schools; (4) plays, entertainments, and special efforts, 16 schools; 
(5) athletic-association membership fees, 14 schools; and (6) fees of 
a pupil council, pupil union, or other pupil organization, 12 schools. 
Six other sources are reported by the schools. When the data are 
summarized, it is clear that the schools are usually called on to finance 
their own programs of interscholastic athletics. All the sources 
of income listed, with the exception of three, imply such self-sup- 
port. The three exceptions are schools in which the board of educa- 
tion, donations, and the department of physical education supply the 
necessary funds. The outstanding source is ticket sales, or gate re- 
ceipts. It is not surprising, therefore, that in a large number of 
schools considerable attention is given to the development of for- 
midable teams in order that large numbers of persons will become 
sufficiently interested in the competitions to pay the price of ad- 
mission. This emphasis is only natural when the support of athletics 
is derived from ticket sales. However, in spite of any amount of 
emphasis, unsuccessful seasons, from the standpoint of the number 
of games won, are experienced in many schools, and financial diffi- 
culties follow. 

There is a growing feeling among the schools, frequently encoun- 
tered during visitation, that boards of education should make up the 
deficits in the accounts of interscholastic-athletic programs if a nomi- 
nal admission charge throughout the season fails to cover expenses. 
Complete subsidy is seldom favored. In fact, some school men feel 
that a small charge is necessary to keep the “riff raff” from the side 
lines. In general, administrators are willing to condition subsidiza- 
tion on the proved worth of interscholastic athletics as a means of 
help in the attainment of certain educational goals. If such a meas- 
ure were strictly applied, it might perhaps lead to abandonment, or 
at least to careful study of the effects on health, of certain sports and 
to readjustments in the administration and supervision of inter- 
scholastic contests, to the end that present interferences with other 
activities, overemphasis, and the like would be eliminated. How- 
ever, if such objections are removed and the educational legitimacy 
of the sports is established, the feeling persists that any subsidization 
necessary, after the school has done a reasonable part, ought to be 
forthcoming from the board of education. 
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Coaches.—Although several phases of the coaching situation in 
high schools are dealt with in the complete report of this investiga- 
tion, only one of these phases will be mentioned here. This particular 
phase brings to light a new practice which is held to be significant. 

In most states the coaches of interscholastic teams in high schools 
are required to be regular members of the faculty. This regulation 
is good, but it does not assure that the coaches, in spite of the fact 
that they have qualified to teach in high school, are qualified to 
assume the responsibility of directing a group of young athletes. 
It is the rule in some states to require that those who are to teach 
English must be certified in English, that teachers of mathematics 
must be certified in mathematics, and so on. Some states also have 
certification requirements in physical education. However, in a 
large number of cases the instructors in physical education are not 
the coaches of the interscholastic teams. Evidence gathered for this 
study indicates that at present the school administrators, in securing 
coaches, give more attention to an applicant’s record as a player than 
to his training in physical education or in coaching the sport which 
he is employed to direct. Legal safeguards comparable to those in- 
tended to improve the teaching personnel in the ordinary subject 
fields have as yet rarely been set up to assure a more satisfactory 
coaching personnel. In the minds of some persons the safeguarding 
of the qualifications of the coaching personnel is more important 
than the safeguarding of the qualifications of the ordinary teaching 
personnel. 

Significant steps in the direction of requiring high-school coaches 
to qualify for their positions on grounds other than brilliant records 
as players have been taken in Ohio. In that state coaches of inter- 
scholastic teams are required to have a minimum amount of training 
in physical education and health work. The regulations, as reported 
to the investigator by the supervisor of health and physical educa- 
tion in the state, may be summarized as follows: 


1. Full-time teachers of physical education, including athletic coaches, en- 
gaged in high schools after 1930 are required by the State Department of Edu- 
cation to have a special professional certificate issued by the Department of 
Education. Credits for this certificate must show a minimum of forty semester 
hours earned in an accredited institution in health and physical education. 
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2. Part-time teachers of health and physical education, including part-time 
coaches, engaged after 1930 must have health and physical education written in 
on their professional certificates as a minor. This minor must be earned in an 
accredited training college and must consist of at least sixteen semester hours 
in health and physical education. 

3. All teachers of physical education in service prior to 1930 must have ap- 
propriate certification on or before 1935 in order to have their secondary-school 
programs of physical education recognized by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Both men and women teachers of physical education, as well as 
coaches, fall under these regulations. It may be that regulations 
such as these are merely the first steps taken among the states 
toward setting up certification requirements which aim directly at 
all persons active in this field. 

Interscholastic athletics and physical education—In the complete 
report three relationships are discussed under this heading, namely, 
interscholastic athletics in relation to physical education, intramural 
athletics, and health work. Only the first and third of these relation- 
ships can be treated here. 

Seventy per cent of the schools included in this study indicate that 
interscholastic athletics are considered a part of the physical-educa- 
tion program. This statement does not mean, however, that in all 
these schools the director of physical education has control of inter- 
scholastic athletics. In 52 per cent of the schools the interscholastic- 
athletic program is controlled by the director of physical education, 
but among these schools the coach and the director of physical edu- 
cation are often the same person. It was revealed during visitation 
that, while in numerous schools interscholastic sports may be con- 
sidered a part of the general program of physical education, they 
nevertheless form a part independent of other parts and dominate, 
rather than yield to, other phases of the general program. However, 
increasing numbers of administrators are taking the attitude that 
interscholastic athletics should constitute only a part of a larger 
program of health and physical education. These school men feel 
that, if interscholastic contests do not fit appropriately into a general 
program of health-building, they should be made to do so or should 
be thrown out altogether. In a few schools interscholastic athletics 
are considered as advanced physical education. In other words, 
team membership comes only after satisfactory participation in 
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intramural athletics and physical education and represents to all 
concerned that the athlete who competes for his school is properly 
trained, correctly conditioned, and has qualified for strenuous ac- 
tivity through observed competitions and medical examinations. 

An example of the way in which interscholastic athletics and phys- 
ical education may be related to each other and administered to- 
gether is seen in Buffalo, New York. Five of the rules of adminis- 
tration governing athletic activities among the high schools of that 
city, as set forth in mimeographed material secured by the investi- 
gator during visitation, are as follows: 


1. The Department of Physical Education shall have general administrative 
control of high-school athletics. 

2. The management of high-school athletics shall be vested in an athletic 
advisory council. 

3. The athletic advisory council shall consist of the supervisor of physical 
education, the director of high-school physical education, and the head of the 
physical-education department in each public high school. 

4. The director of high-school physical education shall be the chairman of the 
athletic council and shall keep a concise record of all interschool contests. 

5. The athletic advisory council shall determine and enforce the rules gov- 
erfling interschool competitions, formulate rules governing the eligibility of 
players, and arrange schedules of games, these rules and schedules to be ratified 
by the high-school principals and the superintendent of schools before becoming 
effective, and shall be in control of all financial dealings in connection with high- 
school athletics. 


In general, a definite effort is being made, especially among the 
schools visited, to qualify interscholastic athletics as part of a gen- 
eral program of healthful physical activities and to fit them properly 
into the general administrative plan of the school. 

Interscholastic athletics and health work.—In many secondary 
schools organized health work and interscholastic athletics touch 
only at the beginning of seasons of competition when members of 
squads are subjected to physical and medical examinations. The 
athletic program is not organized as part of the health program. In 
fact, in some cases the general aim of the health work and the ac- 
tivities suggested by state departments of education for their attain- 
ment are set aside when they interfere with the development within 
the school of strong athletic teams. However, the practice of twist- 
ing a well-planned program of health-building for the sake of devel- 
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oping winning teams is coming into increased disfavor. Reference 
has already been made to the emerging belief that, if interscholastic 
athletics cannot fit appropriately into a general program of health, 
they should be made to do so or should be thrown out entirely as a 
school activity. In the forward-looking schools administrators are 
taking the stand that interscholastic athletics must not become a 
source of embarrassment to a comprehensive program of health. 

Trends in the organization of physical activities and healih work.— 
One of the most significant trends revealed by this investigation is 
the increased recognition among schools of the natural unity, for 
administrative purposes, of interscholastic athletics, intramural 
athletics, physical education, and health work. These activities are 
in no way incompatible; rather, the program of each dovetails ad- 
vantageously into the programs of the others—a fact making it 
profitable to administer them all under a single head. Examples of 
schools in which such an organization has actually been effected are 
not numerous. Nevertheless, the investigator was privileged to 
visit two schools in which all these activities are effectively com- 
bined and administered as parts of a single program. The schools 
referred to are the Thomas Jefferson High School in Brooklyn, New 
York, and the Parker Junior-Senior High School in Greenville, 
South Carolina. In both cases the general program is one of health 
education, with a director of health in charge. Investigation showed 
that the organization is more than merely nominal. The work of 
each activity is built to conform and contribute to the general aims 
of health. The work of persons in charge of the several activities is 
carefully checked to make sure that the general program is not being 
disregarded. For example, in one of these schools the coaches of the 
athletic teams are rated by the director of health education on the 
basis of their willingness to co-operate and their effectiveness in co- 
operating for the developing and safeguarding of the health of the 
members of their squads. These ratings, of course, come finally to 
the school’s officers of administration and are used to determine 
whether or not staff members will be continued or promoted. The 
trend toward the unification of all physical activities and health 
work should result in a better equalization of emphasis among the 
activities and in administrative practices which are in complete ac- 
cord with the educational aims of the secondary schools. 


PLANS FOR CURRICULUM-MAKING 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


EDWIN S. LIDE 
Staff of the National Survey of Secondary Education 


SCOPE OF THIS REPORT 


One of the curriculum projects of the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education involved an extended investigation of plans and pro- 
cedures for curriculum-making on a city-wide, county-wide, and 
state-wide basis. The complete report, which will shortly be pub- 
lished, includes examples from individual schools and other details 
of practice which it is impossible to include in a brief article. The 
present statement includes only certain information related to the 
organization and the procedures through which the secondary- 
school curriculum in cities was made or revised within the five years 
previous to 1930-31. 

Data for the study were secured on a special inquiry form, 20 
pages in length, received from 162 towns and cities varying in size 
and location. Visits were made to some of these cities. Of the 162 
returns analyzed, 129 were descriptive of plans followed in a city as 
a whole, while the remaining 33 described plans in operation in 
individual or independent secondary schools. The inquiry form pro- 
vided space, not only for indication of plans followed, but for opin- 
ions as to the merits of these plans. Because of the methods followed 
in securing the list of schools solicited for information, the results 
secured are more characteristic of better-than-average than of aver- 
age practices. 

This article presents information on the following topics: (1) the 
general features of organization for curriculum-making, (2) agencies 
responsible for major elements of the program, (3) specific proce- 
dures for realizing certain major steps of curriculum-making, and (4) 
general appraisal of plans in use. 
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GENERAL FEATURES OF ORGANIZATION 

Methods of attack.—In answer to a question concerning the gen- 
eral plans of organizing the teaching staff for revision of the curricu- 
lum, 80 per cent of those replying stated that the organizations for 
the revision or the making of the elementary-school and of the sec- 
ondary-school curriculum were entirely distinct. It may be surpris- 
ing to note the large number of systems which report thoroughgoing 
or fundamental plans for curriculum-making. The plan of attack 
which was followed involved building a curriculum “from the ground 
up,” according to forty-nine respondents, while an attempt to revise 
old courses of study to conform more nearly to present needs was 
listed as the plan followed by sixty-two respondents. In some centers 
a combination of the two methods was reported. 

Agencies directing the program.—Many separate agencies were 
designated as directing the revision program—thirteen altogether. 
In thirty-five centers the superintendent assumed this position; in 
twenty-seven, a principal was appointed; in twenty-three, an assist- 
ant or deputy superintendent; and in twenty, a general committee. 
Only ten respondents reported the employment of a special curricu- 
lum director. 

Agencies having some part in the program.—Principals, teachers, 
superintendents, and department heads, in the order named, were 
designated as having some part in the program of revision by one 
hundred or more respondents. In fifty-eight centers the aid of spe- 
cialists from without the school system, mostly as advisers in specific 
subject fields, was secured. Non-professional agencies, who were in 
most cases members of the community, were consulted in forty-two 
centers. 

Committees selected.—Some respondents reported the organization 
of special committees for reviewing and editing, for revising the pro- 
gram of studies, and for performing work related to the library, to 
co-ordination, to visual education, to guidance, and to other special 
features. The two types of committees most used, however, were a 
general administrative or steering committee and “production” com- 
mittees in charge of revising materials and methods of instruction 
in the various subject fields. The average membership of such com- 
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mittees was less than ten. The chairman of the production com- 
mittee was usually the head of the given subject department. 

Total cost of the program.—The cost of curriculum-making in 
dollars and cents ranged from no financial outlay at all in many 
systems to more than $100,000 in one system. In many cases it was 
explained that the items of cost were not separately budgeted but 
were included in funds appropriated for other purposes. In schools 
reporting that the first general revision had been completed, an 
average of 2.7 years was required for the work. In schools in which 
revision was still in progress, however, an average of 3.2 years had 
already been spent on the work. 


AGENCIES RESPONSIBLE FOR MAJOR ELEMENTS 


Elements included in the programs.—In an attempt to learn how 
elaborate and how concentrated were the plans, twenty-two major 
elements of a curriculum-making program were listed in the inquiry 
form and space provided for additional elements with the request 
that the respondents designate the agencies on whom responsibility 
for each element was placed. Altogether, only eleven of the twenty- 
two elements were reported to form a part of the program by as 
many as half of all centers. Formulating general plans was the ele- 
ment most commonly indicated, while such important elements as 
training teachers in curriculum-making and in the use of the revised 
courses of study, co-ordinating and correlating the work of different 
agencies, editing tentative reports, and appraising the results of 
revision were designated by less than half of those reporting. 

Agencies responsible for each element.—Although in some cases 
agencies designated by only a few schools may appear the more 
appropriate, only those selected most frequently can be indicated in 
this article. In Table I are listed opposite each element the agencies 
ranking first, second, and third in frequency of mention. The 
number of respondents mentioning each agency is indicated in paren- 
theses after the name. A principal was designated more often than 
any other agency, according to the table, followed by the central 
committee, the superintendent, and teachers, in the order named. 
Probably in all curriculum-making programs the elements involving 
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the most detailed work are those concerned with the revision of ma- 
terials and methods of teaching in each of the subject fields. This 
responsibility was delegated to special subject or “production” com- 
mittees more often than to any other agency. 


SPECIFIC PROCEDURES FOR CERTAIN MAJOR STEPS 


The procedures best adapted in one city to the realization of a 
step in curriculum-making may not prove the most satisfactory in 
another city. The three procedures mentioned most frequently as 
those used in realizing certain steps together with the total number 
of respondents reporting each of these procedures are presented in 
Table IT. 

The procedures designated for securing co-operation and interest 
were those employed before the program of curriculum-making was 
launched. In addition to those indicated in the table, a few schools, 
mostly in large cities, conducted a preliminary survey of the work of 
the schools and made use of specialists from without the city to 
help determine the direction in which revision could best proceed. 

A smaller number of respondents indicated the use of procedures 
for securing publicity and for organizing committees. Some respond- 
ents felt that the less publicity the work was given outside the school, 
the better. In many of the smaller cities all teachers within a de- 
partment were assigned to the work of revision in that department, 
and no methods of selection were employed. 

In a few schools careful efforts were made to provide conditions 
which would facilitate a thorough job of curriculum-making. In the 
majority of the schools, however, training for revision was secured 
only in connection with faculty meetings conducted by the local 
administration, literature was available only through trips to a cen- 
trally organized library, no regular schedule of committee meetings 
was provided, and no special quarters were arranged for holding 
meetings. Teachers assumed the work of curriculum-making in ad- 
dition to their regular duties. Many schools, however, pointed to 
the need of more careful arrangements than those employed. 

The largest number of respondents indicated that, in determining 
methods of selecting and organizing materials, they were most often 
governed by those employed in neighboring centers. A surprisingly 
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TABLE II 


THE THREE PROCEDURES Most FREQUENTLY MENTIONED AS THOSE 
USED IN REALIZING CERTAIN STEPS IN THE CURRICULUM- 
MAKING PROGRAM 


Procedure 
Securing co-operation and interest: 
1. Group meetings with administrative staff 
2. Individual discussions with curriculum-staff members 
3. Checking practices against specific objectives 
Securing publicity: 
1. Local press 
2. Parent-teachers’ association 
3. Local school press 
Organizing committees—criteria determining: 
1. Success in teaching 
2. Character of professional training 
3. Length of professional training 
Organizing committees—agency determining: 
1. Central office solely 
2. Nominated by principal, approved by central office 
3. Teachers solely 
Providing conditions of work—training teachers for revision: 
1. Faculty meetings 
2. Local extension classes organized through higher institutions 50 
3. Individual training by regular employees 
Providing conditions of work—making literature accessible: 
1. Centrally organized library 
2. Materials mimeographed and distributed. . . 
3. Public and private libraries 
Providing conditions of work—arrangements for meetings: 
1. No regular schedule 
2. Weekly meetings 
3. Bi-weekly meetings 
Providing conditions of work—housing facilities: 
1. No special arrangement 
2. Special quarters provided 
Providing conditions of work—relation to regular duties: 
1. No release from regular duties 
2. Some release from regular duties 
Selecting and organizing materials—influences having most weight: 
1. Practices elsewhere 
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TABLE Il—Continued 


Procedure Frequency 


of Mention 
Selecting and organizing materials—influences having 
weight: 
1. State department of education 
2. Reported research 
3. Committee discussion 
Co-ordinating and correlating materials: 
1. Joint committee meetings 
2. Conferences with director of program 
3. Skeleton outline prepared by each department 
Trying-out of course outlines before formal adoption: 
1. All teachers in the classroom 
2. Teachers criticize without trying out 
3. Experimental classes organized 
Assembling results—form in which submitted: 
1. Mimeographed, loose-leaf 
2. Mimeographed and bound 
3. Printed and bound 
Training teachers in use of new courses: 
1. Supervisory demonstration meetings 
2. Visits of supervisors 
3. Committee in charge of revision 
Appraising results: 
1. Informal, by administrative and supervisory staff 
2. Use of standardized tests 
3. Use of specially prepared tests 
Providing continuous revision—agency responsible: 
1. General revision committee 
2. Research department 
3. Curriculum department 


large number, however, indicated the employment, to some degree, 
of local research. Representatives of the various committees most 
often arranged for special meetings to provide for continuity and to 
eliminate duplication in the work of separate grades and depart- 
ments. 

A large number of respondents indicated that tentative outlines of 
courses of study were submitted to actual classroom tryout and re- 
vised in the light of the results reported. The need of constant 
changes in course-of-study materials was often given as a reason 
for assembling such materials in a manner permitting easy change. 
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The greatest number reported that the outlines were mimeographed 
in loose-leaf form. 

In the larger schools the supervisors, through classroom visits and 
special-demonstration meetings, assumed most of the responsibility 
for training teachers in the use of new outlines. In many of the 
smaller cities no further training was provided after the new out- 
lines were adopted, since all teachers usually had a part in curricu- 
lum-making. 

Few respondents reported a careful plan for determining the ex- 
tent to which the revised plans improved the work of the classroom. 
In most cases such appraisal was entirely informal. Although about 
a third reported the use of standardized and specially prepared 
tests, in many cases these applied only to one or two fields of instruc- 
tion. Whether as a result of little or much appraisal, the committee 
responsible for the first general revision was usually assigned re- 
sponsibility of making changes from year to year. 


GENERAL APPRAISAL OF PLANS IN USE 


Many respondents, in appraising the plan followed, stated simply 


that it was satisfactory and that they would make no changes in the 
plan even if they were to undertake an entirely new program of 
curriculum-making. Because many conditions influence the specific 
plan which proves most successful in a given situation, it is at- 
tempted, in this connection, to indicate only general conclusions 
given by a large number of respondents. 

1. In the first program of curriculum-making it is desirable to 
build the curriculum from the ground up, but lack of money and 
time often prevent this procedure. 

2. The service of a capable director is essential, and he should 
have special training for the work. 

3. It is desirable that the range of participants be as wide as 
possible. 

4. Because of the values resulting through motivation and expert 
advice, contacts with outside specialists are desirable. 

5. The principles on which the curriculum-making program is 
based need to be kept constantly before the teachers. Thorough 
instruction of teachers is necessary. 
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6. Special care should be given the choosing of the committees, 
in larger systems particularly. Many respondents, however, did not 
consider that the use of objective criteria, such as number of years 
of experience and training, was an essential procedure in determining 
committee membership. 

7. Definite leadership is needed for research work and for the di- 
rection of experimental classes organized to try out new materials. 

8. Additional funds should be provided for the employment of 
substitutes for teachers and for extra clerical help. If no release 
from regular duties is provided, a strain is often placed on those 
responsible for much detailed work. 

9. A course of study should be mimeographed, rather than 
printed, until it has been through several revisions. 

1o. Continuous revision is an indispensable basis of procedure. 
The responsibility should be upon those in charge of the first gen- 
eral revision. 

The largest number of respondents indicated the need of more 
careful procedures than had been used in the following steps: secur- 
ing co-ordination and correlation of the work of separate commit- 
tees; securing criticisms and suggestions resulting from actual try- 
out of tentative courses; training teachers in the use of new courses; 
appraising the results of revision; and securing the teachers’ sug- 
gestions to be employed in a program of continuous revision. The 
lack of teacher preparation for curriculum-making, however, was 
emphasized as the factor which, more than any other, obstructed 
curriculum development, while the professional growth of teachers 
was shown to be the greatest benefit derived. 
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DEPARTMENTALIZATION IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO 


KATHRYN E. STEINMETZ 
Barton Elementary School, Chicago, Illinois 


DEFINITION OF THE PROBLEM 


Departmentalization, the specialization of the teaching load, is 
recognized in theory and in practice as an essential feature in the 
achievement of the peculiar functions of the junior high school. 
Even though the optimum degree of specialization of instruction for 
adolescent youth is an unsolved problem of administration and de- 
pends on local conditions, authorities in the field agree that, in con- 
sideration of the special functions to be fulfilled, gradual introduc- 
tion of departmentalization in junior high schools in which the en- 
tering pupils are accustomed to a one-teacher régime is an advisable 
practice. Koos considers it wise to move gradually in such a situa- 
tion in order that the pupils may become accustomed by degrees to 
the new responsibilities. Inglis emphasizes the desirability of grad- 
ual transition in order to facilitate adjustment.” Briggs states that 
a sudden change to full departmentalization is a violation of the 
principle of articulation. 

Before reorganization was initiated in Chicago in 1924, a commit- 
tee of school administrators and teachers of elementary and sec- 
ondary schools and members of parent-teachers’ associations studied 
junior high school organization in several cities. One section of the 
favorable report which recommended the establishment of the 6-3-3 
plan suggested the following policy with regard to departmentaliza- 
tion. “The junior high school, through the gradual introduction of 
departmental instruction ....tends to make less abrupt the 


t Leonard V. Koos, The Junior High School, p. 362. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1927. 
2 Alexander Inglis, Principles of Secondary Education, p. 279. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1918. 
3 Thomas H. Briggs, The Junior High School, p. 110. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1920. 
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changes which pupils experience in passing from the formal and 
closely supervised work of the elementary school to the highly de- 
partmentalized activities and organizations of the senior high 
school.’ 

The problem of the study reported in this article was to determine 
the practices of the Chicago junior high schools with respect to 
specialization of instruction after eight years of rapid expansion and 
to analyze the factors which influence possible variations in practices 
within the system. 

SOURCE OF THE DATA 

In order that a typical sample of the practices might be obtained, 
data were secured from the daily program cards of the teachers in 
fourteen junior high schools for the second semester of the school 
year 1931-32. The twenty-seven junior high schools in the city were 
ranked in order of the pupil membership in February, 1932, the first 
month of the semester during which the program cards were sub- 
mitted to the central office. With two exceptions, data were secured 
from the schools of odd ranks. The smallest junior high school, with 
a membership of three hundred, enrolled girls only; consequently 
this school was omitted as the limited offering would distort the data. 
In its place the smallest coeducational school was substituted. 

The selection of the schools made it unnecessary to consider varia- 
tions in policies of administration outside the administrative staff of 
the school, as all are under the supervision of one district superin- 
tendent. Socio-economic conditions varied from those found in areas 
of deterioration to those in established residential districts. The sam- 
ple represented the three sections of the city, four being on the west 
side, five on the south side, and five on the north side. 

The twenty-seven junior high schools in the city are ranked in 
Table I according to enrolments and number of teachers in Febru- 
ary, 1932. Those designated by the letters A to N are the schools 
from which the data of this study were secured. 


TABULATION OF THE DATA 
On the program card, which constituted the primary source of 
data, are recorded the name, the residence, the salary, the type of 


t Joseph F. Gonnelley, “Development of the Junior High School in Chicago,” 
Chicago Schools Journal, XII (October, 1929), 47. 
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certificate, and the detailed weekly schedule of the teacher. The 
schedule includes the subjects taught, the size of the classes, the 
grade and the home room of each class, and the time of class meet- 
ing. In the tabulation each school was considered a unit, and the 


TABLE I 


ENROLMENT AND SIZE OF FACULTIES OF THE JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOLS 
IN CHICAGO IN FEBRUARY, 1932 


ENROLMENT TEACHERS 


Number Rank 


2,910 
2,551 
2,469 
2,355 
2,312 
2,182 
2,146 
2,124 
2,065 
2,051 
2,024 
2,004 
1,790 
1,784 
1,758 
1,556 
1,079 
1,076 
1,068 

890 

857 

823 

621 

613 

442 

423 

300 
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42,273 


* Decimals appear in this column as a result of the accounting practices in the Chicago 
schools. For example, the assistant principal is counted as 0.5 of a teacher because one- 
half of his time is given to administration. 
teachers were classified according to the subjects taught or, in case 
the load was divided between two subjects, according to the type of 
certificate held. As the grade of each class was entered under the 
appropriate subjects taught, the method of tabulation permitted a 
study of the number of different subjects taught, the grade range 


Number* Rank 

(D).. 

11 (F).. II 58 10 

12 55 II 

13 47 14 

14 45 15 

15 49 13 

16 42 16 

17 33 17 

18 29 19 

19 (J).. ae 19 30 18 

20 26 20 

21 23 22 

Sere 22 24 21 

23 (L)... 23 19. 24 

24 20. 23 

| 25 12. 26 

26 (N).... 26 14. 25 
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within each subject, and the number of different semester-grades 
taught by each teacher in each subject. The practices of the indi- 
vidual schools and of the entire sample of junior high schools were 
analyzed and compared. 

In order that a common basis of understanding may be estab- 
lished, it is necessary to define the classification of subjects, which is 
limited in a large degree by the program of studies. The fourteen 
major divisions and the subdivisions included in each field are as 
follows: 

1. English, which includes literature, reading, composition, gram- 
mar, and spelling. 

2. Mathematics, which includes general mathematics, arithmetic, 
and algebra. 

3. Social science, which includes history, civics, citizenship, and 
geography. 

4. General science, which includes general science and physiology, 
a legally required subject. 

. Art. 

. Music, not instrumental. 
. Latin. 

. French. 

. Spanish. 

10. Commercial subjects, which include typing, filing, and office 
practice. 

11. Household arts, which include sewing, cooking, budgeting, 
housewifery, and child care. 

12. Shop, which includes woodwork, printing, sheet-metal work, 
electrical work, and home mechanics. 

13. Mechanical drawing. 

14. Physical education, which includes gymnasium and swim- 
ming. 

An analysis of the program of studies is essential in order that the 
possibilities for departmentalization may be determined and that it 
may be discovered whether the policy as to the extent of depart- 
mentalization restricts the program of studies. Table II shows the 
Chicago plan, which may be described as a combination of the single- 
curriculum and multiple-curriculum types. A single curriculum is 
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offered in Grade VII, the only differentiation being in the assignment 
of industrial subjects on the basis of sex. Theoretically, the sched- 
ules are to be so arranged that the pupils have experience in two 
shops during one semester. In Grade VIII, where the multiple cur- 
riculums are first offered, there are four possible choices for boys and 
three for girls.. The constants which are common to all curriculums 


TABLE II 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES AND WEEKLY NUMBER OF PERIODS GIVEN EACH 
SUBJECT IN JuNIoR HicH SCHOOLS IN CHICAGO, 1932 


Grapes VIII anp IX 


: Technical | Practical- |Household- 
Academic | Commer- | ‘Curricu. | Arts Cur- | Arts Cur- 
Curricu- | cial Cur- 1 
jum riculum ticulum 
(Boys) (Boys) (Girls) 


Supyects OFFERED 


Mathematics 
Social science 
General science 
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* 


Household arts (girls) 
Shop (boys) 

Physical education........ 
Foreign language 
Commercial 

Mechanical drawing....... 
Activities 
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* Art alternates with music by semesters. 


represent fifteen and one-half periods of the weekly total of thirty 
subject periods of fifty minutes each. Within the various curricu- 
lums there are no elective subjects except in the choice of language in 
the academic course. 


ANALYSIS OF THE FINDINGS 
Following this brief view of the general structure of the program 
of studies, the next step is the analysis of the findings with regard to 
practices in the schools. As the degree of departmentalization may 
vary from the situation in which the pupils’ contacts are limited to 
two teachers, one of whom supervises all but one subject, to the 
situation in which each subject is under the guidance of a teacher 
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who is a single-semester subject specialist, the analysis must con- 
sider the degree of subject specialization and of grade range. 

In the fourteen junior high schools which served as the sample, 
there were in February 21,762 pupils, or 51.5 per cent of the total 
enrolment in schools of that type, and 596 teachers, or 50.7 per cent 
of the total, whose programs were considered. The total number of 


TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS IN FouRTEEN HicH SCHOOLS rn CHICAGO 
ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF SUBJECTS IN WHICH THEY 
WERE GIvING INSTRUCTION 


One Susyect | Two Supyects | Taree Supyects} Four Susjects ToTaL 
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teachers whose programs were analyzed does not correspond with the 
number reported in Table I, as consideration was not given the data 
concerning administrative assistants who were relieved of teaching 
schedules but was given to data concerning all members of the staff 
who met classes regularly. 

The extent of subject departmentalization, the total number of 
teachers classified according to school and the number of subjects 
taught, and the percentage each classification is of the total are pre- 
sented in Table III. No teacher taught more than four subjects, 
while 455 teachers, or 76.3 per cent, taught only one subject. One 
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hundred and twenty teachers, or 20.1 per cent, taught two subjects; 
nineteen teachers, or 3.2 per cent, three subjects; and only two 
teachers in one school, or 0.4 per cent, four subjects. Although the 
percentages of teachers who were instructing in one subject varied 
from 92.4 in the largest school to 0.0 per cent in School M, the per- 
centages did not decrease regularly with the size of the schools. Ex- 
cept in the case of Schools I, J, K, and M, the schools in which rela- 
tively high percentages of teachers taught two subjects were those 
in which no teachers taught three subjects, an indication of an effort 
to equalize the teacher load which cannot be explained in terms of 
gross size. With one exception, the smaller the school, the greater is 
the percentage of teachers who instruct in three subjects. 

Tentatively, it may be stated that, even though the findings indi- 
cate a definite relation between size and the degree of subject de- 
partmentalization, other factors account for some of the differences. 
Analysis of the data on the basis of subjects reveals the subject 
offerings of each school and the comparative degrees of specialization 
of the teachers of different subjects. The findings, which are set 
forth in Table IV, show that the requirements of the programs of 
studies, which varied slightly among the schools, influenced the dis- 
tribution of teachers by subjects, as the constants naturally require 
a larger teaching group than the variables. The method of construct- 
ing the schedule regulated the relation of the number of shop teach- 
ers to the number of teachers of music and physical education. As 
three groups of 40 pupils are considered a unit in program-making, 
the total of 120 is divided into two classes of 60 pupils each in music 
and physical education (on the basis of sex in the latter subject) and 
into four classes of 30 pupils each in shop. The total absence of 
teachers who taught only a single subject in School M was due to 
the fact that the school lacked teachers of mathematics and the 
mathematics classes were distributed among the members of the 
staff. 

Typically, the single-subject teacher predominated when the de- 
gree of specialization by subject groups was computed from data not 
set forth in this article. These revealed that in one school supervised 
study for ninth-grade pupils replaced essential subjects. In the en- 
tire group of schools only one class had the same teacher for two sub- 
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jects. The available data indicated that the practice of assigning 
groups to their home-room advisers for recitations was not at all 
general. 

In addition to the number of subjects taught, a measure of another 
aspect of departmentalization is the recurrence with which a teacher 
gives instruction in a single grade. In order to arrive at the degree 


TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS IN FOURTEEN JUNIOR HicH SCHOOLS 
ACCORDING TO THE SUBJECTS TAUGHT 


NuMBER oF TEACHERS IN SCHOOL 


Supjyect TAUGHT 
F Hitigj 


Mathematics. . 
Social science. . . 
General science. . 


Foreign language: 
Latin 


Commercial subjects... . 
Household arts........ 
Shop: 
Woodwork 
Sheet-metal work..... 
Electrical work 
Home mechanics. . 
Mechanical drawing. . 21 
Physical education.... | | 39 
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of grade departmentalization, the writer found it necessary to set up 
seven teaching classifications under which the data were distributed: 
(1) teachers with a three-grade range, (2) teachers working in Grades 
VII and VIII only, (3) teachers working in Grades VIII and IX 
only, (4) teachers working in Grades VII and IX only, (5) teachers 
working in Grade VII only, (6) teachers working in Grade VIII only, 
and (7) teachers working in Grade IX only. The findings with re- 
gard to grade range in each school and in the entire group are sum- 
marized in Table V. The highest degree of departmentalization, in- 
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struction in a single grade, did not correlate with size of school and 
pointed to the existence of particular policies in particular schools as 
important factors, the schools with the largest percentages of one- 
grade teachers being Schools B, L, F, A, and K. The proportions of 
teachers with a three-grade range of subjects were likewise inde- 
pendent of size, as the ranking schools were Schools K, E, M, D, H, 


TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS IN FOURTEEN JUNIOR HicH ScHoots ACCORDING 
TO THE NUMBER OF GRADES IN WuIcuH INSTRUCTION WAS GIVEN 


NuMBER OF TEACHERS IN SCHOOL 


NuMBER OF GRADES 
TAUGHT 
I K 


Three grades 23 
Two grades: 
VII and VIII 


I 


49} 33) 3° 


centage of Teachers 


Three grades 19 57| 36] 37 64] 54] 42 
49 38] 58) 57 36] 46] 46 
One grade 32 5| 6] 6 o| 12 


and N. Twelve per cent of the total group of teachers were restricted 
in their contacts to a single grade, 46 per cent had one of three possi- 
ble combinations of pupils in two years, and 42 per cent had weekly 
contacts with pupils in all three grades of the junior high school. 
The median number of grades in which instruction was given by a 
teacher was 2.1. 

Another method of considering grade range is to determine the 
number of different semesters, or half-grades, which are in the week- 
ly schedule of a teacher. This number provides a rough measure of 
the degree of familiarity with the entire course of study in a subject 
which is required of the members of the staff. The distribution of 
semester-preparation—an inadequate term to express preparation 
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load, which varies with classes in the same grade—showed that less 
than 20 per cent of the teachers had only two semesters of work and 
that 21 per cent prepared for five or six semesters. The seeming dis- 
crepancy between the latter percentage and the percentage of the 
teachers who taught three grades (42) is caused by the fact that a 
number of teachers with a three-grade range were scheduled for only 
three or four different semesters. The median semester load was 4.0 
semesters, the median load varying from 3.1 semesters in School B to 
4.75 semesters in School K. 

In general, what was the correlation of the number of teachers, 
the degree of subject specialization, and the extent of grade depart- 
mentalization? In the comparison of these characteristics the per- 
centages which represented the nearest approach to complete de- 
partmentalization (teachers scheduled for a single subject in a single 
grade) were used. The rank-correlation method gave a high correla- 
tion (+.877) between the number of teachers in a school and the 
degree of subject departmentalization. A less marked relation be- 
tween the size of the staff and the degree of grade specialization was 
indicated by a coefficient of +.472. Low or an insignificant correla- 


tion (+.268) existed between the proportion of subject specialization 
and grade departmentalization. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


A summary of the practices of departmentalization in fourteen 
junior high schools in Chicago presents the following facts. 

1. Pupils of all grades, except in one class in one school, had a 
different teacher in every subject. 

2. The junior high schools were committed to the highest possible 
degree of subject departmentalization. 

3. The proportion of teachers who gave instruction in a single 
subject varied according to the size of the school and the skill of the 
schedule-maker. 

4. Efforts toward the equalization of the teacher load were evi- 
dent in five schools in which no teacher taught more than two 
subjects. 

5. In one school incorrect estimation of the types of teachers 
needed resulted in the greatest teacher load. 
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6. Teachers of mathematics enjoyed the highest degree of speciali- 
zation. 

7. Teachers of elective subjects were subject specialists less fre- 
quently than teachers of constant subjects. 

8. Teachers of social science carried the greatest number of sub- 
ject combinations. 

9. Systematic arrangement of subject combinations was not dis- 
cernible. 

10. In one school the pupils in Grade [X were not being offered 
the specified program of studies, nor were other studies substituted 
for those omitted. 

11. The grade range of classes taught varied from 1 to 3 with a 
median of 2.1. 

12. As only 12 per cent of the teachers were teaching in a single 
grade, there appeared to be no general policy of extreme grade de- 
partmentalization. 

13. As the degree of grade departmentalization varied in the par- 
ticular schools independently of size, the practice pointed to the 
determination of policies by individual principals. 

14. The typical teacher was responsible for intimate knowledge 
and efficient teaching in four semesters of a subject. 

15. Only seven regular teachers had classes in only one semester 
of a subject. 

16. Similar practices were not generally found in schools of similar 
sizes. The discrepancies may perhaps be caused by course enrol- 
ments. 

17. The correlation between the degree of subject specialization 
and the extent of grade departmentalization was slight. 

18. Seventy-six and three-tenths per cent of the teachers included 
in this study taught one subject, and 12 per cent taught one subject 
to one grade of pupils. 

19. The typical junior high school teacher taught four semesters 
of one subject in two grades. 

20. Though general tendencies were evident, the most outstand- 
ing fact was that the work of the pupils was completely depart- 
mentalized, while the work of the teachers showed varying degrees of 
departmentalization. 
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Although the foregoing facts reveal the practices with regard to 
departmentalization in the junior high schools of Chicago, it is neces- 
sary to recognize the limitations of the data. Powers found that 
schools having the highest degree of departmentalization based on 
instruction in a single subject uniformly ranked lowest on standard- 
ized tests.’ A comparison of pupil achievement in Chicago with that 
shown in Powers’ study would have been valuable. Measures of the 
effect of departmentalization on the personalities of the pupils and 
on the efficiency of instruction and measures of the extent of the 
guidance program which should accompany complete departmentali- 
zation for pupils were impossible to secure in the present study. 

Evidently the recommendation of the preliminary committee on 
junior high school organization that departmental instruction be 
gradually introduced was disregarded, although the recommenda- 
tion, in the absence of evidence furnished by objective measurement, 
was supported by expert opinion. 

It may be inferred from the programs that the primary interest of 
the schedule-makers was teacher load rather than pupil adjustment. 
Had the latter consideration been paramount, the large schools, 
which were not hindered by central administrative policies as to the 
degree of specialization, would have utilized the valuable opportu- 
nity by broadening the narrow program of studies. 

As the period of adjustment to the new type of organization has 
passed for many of the junior high schools, a period of experimenta- 
tion should be initiated, in which the schools, without interfering 
with the realization of the peculiar functions of the junior high 
school, should serve as laboratories for testing out the efficiency of 
administrative procedures in the educative process in urban situa- 
tions. 


tJ. Orin Powers, The Junior High School, p. 110. Minneapolis, Minnesota: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1927. 
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WHAT HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS READ 
IN SCHOOL PAPERS 


EARL E. BENNETT 
Beaver Falls High School, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 


PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 


The high-school paper is not only one of the most popular of the 
so-called “extra-curriculum”’ activities but is also one of the most 
expensive. It is glibly indorsed by teachers and administrators on 
the basis of its values to the staff members and the school. It con- 
tains a great variety of material (as it must if it is to interest all the 
pupils in the school), yet no attempt is ever made in the average 
school to discover what parts of the paper are read or re-read by the 
pupils or what types of material most interest them. The purpose 
of the study reported in this article was to secure an answer to the 
question: What do high-school pupils read in their school papers? 

Interest is not the only basis of value of the material appearing 
in the high-school paper, but it is a most important basis. If the pa- 
per is not being read and the pupils show a lack of interest in the 
material published, something should be done to remedy this unde- 
sirable situation. If certain types of material are not being read by 
the pupils, their lack of interest can probably be ascribed to one of 
two reasons: either the paper does not contain attractive types of 
material or the articles are not written in an interesting manner. Of 
course, material in which the pupil is most interested is not neces- 
sarily the most valuable, but certainly material in which he is not at 
all interested and which he does not read does him no good. His in- 
terest is, at least, the starting point. 

In an effort to obtain objective data concerning the types of mate- 
rial that are being read by the high-school pupils in their papers, the 
writer made a survey among eighteen high schools in western Penn- 
sylvania. These schools have enrolments of a thousand pupils or 
fewer. Only four-page, printed, bi-weekly papers were considered. 
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Five issues from each school, a total of ninety issues in the eighteen 
schools, were used. 

Each issue was examined carefully, and its material was classified 
as follows: news stories, athletics, social news, personals, editorials, 
feature stories, correspondence, useful or interesting information, il- 
lustrations, humor, fiction, exchanges, and alumni notes.’ This clas- 
sification of material was used in a questionnaire given to the pupils. 
The names of the articles in an issue were listed under the various 
classifications and were followed by four columns with the headings 
“Read,” “‘Re-read,” “Interested,” and “Very Much Interested.” 
The directions to the pupils were as follows: 

Below are the names of the articles that appeared in the last edition of the 

. Please make a cross in the “Read” column opposite the article if you 
read the article; make a cross in the “‘Re-read” column opposite the article if 
you re-read the article; make a cross in the “Interested” column opposite the 
article if you are interested in the article; make a cross in the “Very Much Inter- 
ested” column opposite the article if you are very much interested in the article. 
If there is any type of news not listed on the questionnaire that you are inter- 
ested in, please list same in the space provided at the end of the questionnaire. 


The pupils were also asked to indicate whether they read the ad- 
vertisements and what types of advertisements interested them. 

Two hundred pupils in each school were selected at random, 
twenty-five boys and twenty-five girls from each class (Freshman, 
Sophomore, Junior, and Senior). Copies of the questionnaires were 
placed in the hands of these pupils not later than five days following 
publication of an issue of their paper. Before the first questionnaire 
was checked, a careful explanation of the purpose and the method 
of the study was given the pupils. The total number of question- 
naires finally analyzed was 17,853. 

In the calculation of the percentages of replies indicating that the 
articles in each classification had been read, the total number of arti- 
cles in a particular classification was multiplied by the number of 
questionnaires answered by the boys or by the girls in each class in 
each school (twenty-five). The product was divided into the total 
number of crosses appearing under the classification in the column 


* Harry C. McKown, Extracurricular Activities, pp. 311-19. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1927. 
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headed “Read.” This procedure was followed in the case of each 
classification of materials and each degree of interest. 

After all the calculations had been made giving the percentages of 
replies in all classifications indicating that the material had been 
read or re-read, or had held interest or very great interest for the 
pupils, the average percentages were found for the boys and the girls 
in each of the four classes. For example, all the percentages for the 
Freshman boys from all schools were added, and the total was 
divided by the number of percentages listed. 


RESULTS 


Reactions toward types of material.—The percentages of replies indi- 
cating that the various types of material in the paper had been read 


TABLE I 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF REPLIES INDICATING FouR DEGREES 
oF INTEREST IN VARIOUS TYPES OF MATERIAL 
tn HicH-ScHooL PAPERS 


Very Much 


Type of Material Re-read | Interested Tatevested 


Athletics 
Personals 
Tllustrations 
Social news 
News stories 
Feature stories 
Correspondence 
Alumni notes 
Exchanges 
Editorials 
Useful information 
Fiction 


or re-read or that the material held interest or very great interest for 
the pupils are given in Table I. This table is read as follows: Ninety- 
one per cent of the replies of the pupils indicated that they read the 
humor published; 28 per cent that the pupils re-read it; 44 per cent 
that they were interested in it; and 28 per cent that they were very 
much interested in it. It will be noted that humor ranks highest 
while fiction ranks lowest. Humor leads the list of the types of mate- 
rial in all four columns. Forty-four per cent more of the replies indi- 


* 
83 21 30 21 
82 18 33 18 
80 12 27 13 
79 15 25 15 
79 13 25 13 
75 17 28 16 
74 16 27 16 
74 II 22 II 
69 II 22 II 
68 II 20 II 
63 II 22 II 
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cated that the pupils read the humor than read the fiction, more than 
twice as many that they re-read the humor, nearly twice as many 
that they were interested in it, and more than half as many that they 
were very much interested in humor. 

Comparison of reactions of the different classes—The types of mate- 
rial read, re-read, or holding interest or very great interest for the 
pupils varied somewhat in the case of the different classes. However, 
there was very little variation when the contents of the papers were 
considered as units. The percentages of replies from each class indi- 
cating the degrees of interest in the types of material included in the 
high-school paper are given in Table II. This table is read as follows: 
Ninety per cent of the replies of the Freshmen, g1 per cent of the re- 
plies of the Sophomores, g1 per cent of the replies of the Juniors, and 
89 per cent of the replies of the Seniors indicated that they read the 
humor appearing in the school paper. 

In the case of athletic news, personals, illustrations, news stories, 
social news, feature stories, editorials, and exchanges, there were 
very small differences in the percentages for the Freshmen, Sopho- 
mores, Juniors, and Seniors. More of the upper-class men read the 
alumni news and had an interest in it than the Freshmen. In fact, 
the latter had little interest in this type of reading matter. For obvi- 
ous reasons the Seniors will naturally read this type of material and 
be interested in it. 

Lack of space prevents the printing of the tables giving the per- 
centages for boys and girls in each of the four classes. 

Comparison of reactions of boys and girls—In order to discover 
whether there were any differences in the types of material read by 
the sexes in the different classes, the writer prepared Table III show- 
ing the average percentages of replies from the boys and the girls in 
all classes which indicated interest in the various types of material 
in the high-school paper. 

An examination of Table III reveals that humor, personals, social 
news, news stories, and illustrations, in the order named, were the 
parts of the papers most often read by the girls. The boys most often 
read humor, athletics, illustrations, personals, and news stories, in 
the order named. The types of material read the least by the girls 
were fiction, editorials, and useful information. Editorials, useful in- 
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formation, and fiction were read the least by the boys. In the large 
majority of cases the average percentages of the replies from the 
girls indicating interest in the material in the paper were larger than 
the corresponding percentages of replies from the boys. The boys, 
however, exhibited much more interest in athletic news than did 
the girls. 


TABLE III 


AVERAGE PERCENTAGES OF REPLIES FROM Boys AND Grrts INDICATING Four 
DEGREES OF INTEREST IN VARIOUS TYPES OF NEWS 
Hicu-ScuHoor PAPer* 


Very Muca 


INTERESTED INTERESTED 


Tyre OF MATERIAL 


Girls 


News stories. . .. 

Social news 
Correspondence......... 
Feature stories 

Alumni notes............ 


Editorials 
Useful information....... 
Fiction 


* This table is based on 8,932 questionnaires from girls and 8,921 questionnaires from boys. 


The percentages of replies indicating that the various types of 
material were read correlated with the percentages indicating an 
interest in the material throughout all the classes and both sexes. 
The percentages of replies indicating that the material was re-read 
similarly correlated with the percentages indicating very great inter- 
est in the material. 


Advertisements.—Approximately 48 per cent of the pupils stated 
that they read the advertisements. The percentages among the dif- 
ferent classes and the sexes were rather uniform. The girls were in- 
terested in advertisements pertaining to theaters, girls’ clothing, 
confectionery stores, beauty parlors, and school supplies, in the order 
named. The boys were interested in advertisements pertaining to 


Boys | Girls Boys | Girls Boys | Girls | Boys | 
ee 92 28 29 43 45 29 28 : 
eee 81 25 16 42 36 26 17 
Illustrations.............] 79 82 13 12 26 28 14 13 
87 15 21 28 37 15 21 
76 82 13 13 23 27 13 13 
73 86 14 16 21 30 14 16 
73 76 13 18 26 28 13 18 
71 79 15 18 25 31 15 18 
70 79 10 12 19 25 10 II 
74 II II 19 24 II II 
64 71 10 II 18 23 be) II 
po 61 67 10 II 16 20 10 10 
59 72 be) 13 18 27 10 13 
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athletic equipment, theaters, boys’ clothing, and school supplies, in 
the order named. 

Types of content desired.—The girls desired more news stories, so- 
cial news, fiction, personals, and humor, in the order named. The 
boys wanted more athletic news, humor, correspondence, and illus- 
trations, in the order named. So few pupils indicated their desires for 
particular types of material that the conclusions are not significant. 
Little variation was found in the desires of the classes and sexes. 


SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 


1. Humor ranked the highest for every class and for both sexes. 
The other types of material that were most often read were athletic 
news, personals, illustrations, social news, and news stories, in the 
order named. 

2. The types of material that were read the least often were ex- 
changes, useful information, and fiction, in the order named. 

3. For obvious reasons the upper-class men read more of the 
alumni notes than did the Freshmen. 

4. The replies of the girls indicated that they were more interested 
than the boys in all the material published except athletic notes. 
The boys read more athletic news and showed more interest in this 
type of material than did the girls. The differences in the percent- 
ages of the replies of the girls and the boys indicating that they re- 
read the various types of material and found them of very great in- 
terest were not significant. 

5. In the case of athletic news, personals, illustrations, news 
stories, social news, feature stories, editorials, and exchanges, the 
differences found among the different classes were not significant. 

6. There was a close correlation between the percentages of replies 
indicating that material was read and the percentages indicating that 
the pupils were interested. 

7. There was also a close correlation between the percentages in- 
dicating that the material was re-read and the percentages indicating 
that the pupils were very much interested. These correlations show 
that reading is determined by interest. 

8. Pupils read and showed a greater interest in present and future 
events than in past events. 
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g. Feature stories proved very effective in arousing interest in 
high-school plays, concerts, operettas, etc. 

Fiction is apparently of little interest to the pupils, as only about 
three-fifths of the replies indicated that the pupils read this type of 
material. If interest cannot be created in fiction, it would be advan- 
tageous for all concerned to reduce materially the amount of this 
type of material or, if necessary, eliminate it altogether. The sponsor 
must study his own school in order to arrive at a decision on this 
point. Publishing material that is not read is a waste of materials, 
funds, and the time of the teacher and the pupil. 

Editorials rank low in the tabulations. The purpose of this type of 
material is to interpret the news of the day, but apparently this aim 
is lost sight of if we may judge by the “preachy” editorials usually 
published. The use of constructive, expository, ‘“‘boosting,” and sim- 
ilar types of editorials should increase the attractiveness of this 
little-read column. A reorganization of the types and the content 
of editorials should be made. The small number of pupils reading 
this type of material indicates clearly that the true value is not 
absorbed and the purpose of the editorial is not fulfilled. 

Much of the “‘filler’’ found in the papers, judged by the extent to 
which it is read, is useless. Probably too much poorly-selected mate- 
rial is included. In some high-school newspapers it is very evident 
that a poor selection of “‘filler” is made. These papers print syndi- 
cated material which has no bearing on the activities of the school, 
often having to do with subjects entirely unconnected with high- 
school life. From the standpoint of the pupils’ interest and of the 
reading values, it is doubtful whether such material should be pub- 
lished. 

The exchanges are also uninteresting to the readers, probably be- 
cause most of this material consists in comments designed for the 
attention of the staff members of the publications of other schools. 
Doubtless if the exchanges consisted in short, interesting stories 
about the other schools and their activities, this material would be 
much more attractive. 

While it must not be assumed that, because most of the pupils 
read and are interested in particular types of material, the publica- 
tion of such material is therefore completely justified or that, be- 
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cause few pupils read and are interested in certain other types of 
material, such material is of less importance, yet it is logical to infer 
that interest (or lack of it) is a most important element in the forma- 
tion of the policy of a school paper. Further, an attitude of the spon- 
sor or the staff members that “the readers do not know what is best 
for them” is inadvisable. 

Diagnosis and prescription are as important in the school as in 
medicine or business. The first step in the improvement of a school 
paper is the discovery of what the pupils read and re-read. This 
study indicates that roughly one-fourth of the material of the paper 
is not being read. The second step is the removal of weaknesses by 
adaptations of both the material and the methods of presentation. 

Finally, the sponsor and the staff must rid themselves of the idea 
that the main, or even an important, purpose or value of the school 
paper is to motivate the pupils’ writing or to educate staff members; 
they must realize that the paper must first, last, and all the time be 
written for the readers. Its values for the staff must always be con- 
sidered purely incidental. 


THE BATTLE AGAINST CHEATING 


FREDERICK E. HAWKINS 
Gilbert Stuart Junior High School, Providence, Rhode Island 


It is futile to argue whether pupils ought to work for marks. 
They do. Instead of trying to thwart this powerful stimulus or as- 
suming an attitude of indifference or lazy hope, teachers ought to 
use the instinct of competition in a wholesome way. Rather than fol- 
lowing a policy of inhibition, teachers should attempt to guide the 
pupils to an appreciation of the real values which are in some meas- 
ure expressed by marks. Even while trying to turn attention from 
the marks themselves toward the things which marks are intended 
to represent, teachers should be practical and make the marks ac- 
curate. 

So much progress has been made in the objective rating of tests 
that educators are all too commonly forgetful that cheating is ex- 
tremely prevalent and that it largely discounts or nullifies the most 
scientific measurements. In a study made by Steiner the percent- 
ages of honest pupils varied from 9.1 in one class to 78.7 in the most 
honest class tested.‘ Even these figures probably understate the 
amount of cheating for the reason that the percentages were based 
on the number of pupils who changed their answers in scoring objec- 
tive tests, and there are many other ways in which pupils cheat. 

Much time and money are spent in worthy efforts to improve 
teaching, and yet an appalling number of otherwise good teachers 
allow their pupils to cheat their way through daily classroom exer- 
cises and tests. These teachers are naively oblivious to the tricks 
played on them or to the contempt held by pupils for teachers who 
are easily duped. Their naiveté would be bad enough if it merely 
resulted in untrustworthy, and therefore valueless, ratings; a far 
more evil outcome is that pupils are given a false notion of educa- 
tional values. The pupils are being trained to feel that cheating is 
a natural part of school life, and they are losing the mental and moral 

tM. A. Steiner, “Cheating in School,” School Review, XL (September, 1932), 540-41. 
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training which results from tackling a job and mastering it. I am so 
firmly convinced of the generally unsuspected prevalence of cheat- 
ing that, if I had to choose between a teacher who can present subject 
matter skilfully and one who protects the class from cheating, I am 
sometimes almost ready to say I should prefer the second person. 
Cheating goes on every day in the classes of those teachers who 
least suspect it. Most teachers would be resentful and incredulous 
if they were told, “Some of your pupils are deceiving you every day 
and are cheating right under your eyes.” Yet this statement would 
in many cases be true. 

Of course, it is desirable to train children to high ethical stand- 
ards, to make them feel that honesty is the best policy, to lead them 
to do right because it is right. Therein lies a fine field for thought 
and experiment, and fortunately it is not being neglected. In this 
article, however, treatment of this important phase of the question 
will be omitted, and consideration will be given only to practical 
steps which teachers may take to avoid being deceived. 

The problem is twofold: how to convince teachers that cheating 
exists and how to plan so that even the most dishonest pupil cannot 
profit by his dishonesty. It sounds rather crude to say that, among 
other things, an efficient teacher must be a skilful detective and 
a watchful policeman combined. Such a statement would shock any 
young teacher just ready to begin training, but it fairly states the 
truth and should be emphasized somewhere in the teacher-training 
program. 

Pupils cheat in written work that they bring from home. Only a 
short time ago I dropped in at a home where the mother was labori- 
ously working out her daughter’s algebra examples, while the daugh- 
ter sat idly by and watched with mild interest. The mother apol- 
ogized to me, not for doing the work, but for having forgotten how 
to do algebra in the lapse of years! It is probably true that the girl 
was given full credit for her mother’s work and that the teacher will 
be surprised when the girl later fails in an examination. Would that 
we could educate such parents! However, this solution is, I fear, 
hopeless and impracticable. Unless or until both parents and pupils 
can be educated in honesty, something else must be done. 

In the case of exercises in mathematics or foreign language, the 
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remedy is simple. It is not to stop giving home work, for such 
work is necessary to give training in business-like habits of industry. 
The remedy is to disregard home work in giving marks. In any case 
the teacher should place little emphasis on marks when talking to 
the pupils, and only the work actually done where the teacher can 
watch it should be marked. Five-minute tests, which can be ac- 
curately and objectively marked, should be given frequently to show 
how well pupils can actually do the work that they have been asked 
to prepare. The emphasis should always be on the ability to per- 
form, to “deliver the goods,” and ratings should never be given on 
papers prepared outside the classroom. 

The question of written English compositions is, it must be grant- 
ed, much harder. Even here the same general principles are impor- 
tant, though it will always be necessary to mark some work done at 
home and to be constantly alert for instances of plagiarism. How- 
ever, a careful teacher should be able to tell by frequent tests and 
classroom exercises whether the work handed in is probably genuine. 
Fortunately, English teachers have learned to suspect this sort of 
cheating. 

The place where cheating is least suspected by the ordinary teach- 
er is in the classroom itself. It is my solemn conclusion, after years 
of observation, that most teachers are themselves so honest and 
unsuspecting that they let their pupils play all sorts of tricks before 
their eyes. To be specific, I have watched pupils take French sen- 
tences to the blackboard and copy them with the apparent sanction 
of the teacher, who did not know whether these sentences had been 
written by the parents or by brighter and less lazy classmates. I 
have watched these pupils ask one another for words or phrases 
while they were writing, so that, by the time the teacher inspected 
the sentences, they were no accurate reflection of the knowledge of 
the pupils who were being given the credit. Pupils should never be 
allowed to carry to the blackboard sentences or exercises in foreign 
language or mathematics, and the teacher should watch the pupils 
closely while they are writing. It is all too easy for the teacher to 
become absorbed in the work being done by other members of the 
class until he forgets to watch those who are working—or plagiariz- 
ing—at the board. It is important that the work to be done at the 
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blackboard be already indicated on the board when the pupils enter 
the classroom and that the pupils be required to keep their papers 
out of sight before they are called on to go to the board. If they 
cannot write their work without a last-minute glance, they have 
not the necessary grasp of the subject matter. If they communicate 
or cheat in any way, they should be promptly sent back to their 
seats and marked zero. It is for the sake of marks that they attempt 
to cheat, and they ought to be taught immediately and emphatically 
that the mark for all dishonest work is zero. 

Examinations and tests offer many chances for cheating if the 
proctor sits and reads—or even just sits. The test should be omitted 
altogether unless the teacher in charge is willing to stand, walk about 
the room, and be constantly alert—unobtrusively, of course, but in 
such a wide-awake fashion that nobody would consider the chances 
of deception attractive. While examination papers are being handed 
in, there is special need of watchfulness, for some pupils plan to copy 
a few important items during the confusion attending the passing 
around the room. No pupil should be allowed to leave his seat until 
he has handed in his paper. Watchfulness of this kind is tiresome, 
but it is worth while if it helps a weak-willed boy to resist the temp- 
tation to be dishonest. 

Consideration has so far been given only to written work, but 
there are other common forms of cheating. How often, teacher of 
foreign language, do you examine the textbook to see how many 
skilful interlinear translations are robbing the users of their educa- 
tion? How often, teacher of English, do you look at the books that 
are printed with blank spaces in which the right form of a verb is to 
be filled in—mentally or orally? Do you, teacher of arithmetic, ever 
inspect the books and find that your pupils are reading the answers 
which they have inherited from several evil generations? If you are 
willing to be convinced, accept this challenge and take the trouble 
to look through the books your pupils are using. 

The remedy for this form of cheating is so obvious that I should 
feel apologetic about mentioning it if I were not certain that it is 
overlooked by many who would rate high in their knowledge of the 
psychology of adolescence or the science of educational measurement. 
The remedy is to look at every book every day—a task which can 
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easily be performed in a few minutes while the class work is going 
on. If any dishonest marks are found, they are to be erased by the 
pupil who has the book, and he is to lose all credit for that part of his 
work. Since he cheated for the sake of getting credit, this penalty is 
effective and appropriate. 

Then we meet the boy who has his book open under his desk and 
the girl who hides her notes behind a barrage of books. Across the 
aisle is the bright fellow who whispers answers and suggestions to 
his neighbors. The self-satisfied teacher sitting through the lesson 
doesn’t even “catch on.”’ If he would stand and move about the 
room, he would make that sort of cheating impossible—and, inci- 
dentally, improve his technique generally. 

One more form of cheating rarely influences experienced teachers 
but frequently catches the novices. I refer to the shrewd bluffer, 
who has two tricks. The first is to organize various members of the 
class, who will ask leading questions of the teacher and patch to- 
gether this information in an easy “get-rich-quick” scheme. The 
teacher does all the work, except the organizing, while the class gets 
the entertainment. The bluffer’s other trick is to study the teacher’s 
face and quickly change his answer, even pretending that he meant 
to say “Yes” when he said “‘No.”” He seems earnest, and a tender- 
hearted teacher is easily persuaded that the pupil really gave the 
right answer, especially if the bluffer tells how much he likes the 
subject and the teacher. The remedy is simply for the teacher to 
watch his own ways, being mindful of these tricks. 

Although these remarks may seem reminiscent of the proverb, 
“Tt takes a thief to catch a thief,” I hope the case is not so extreme. 
I hope we can keep out of the rogues’ gallery and still make cheating 
unprofitable. Just because teachers as a class are honest, they are 
likely to be gullible and easy to “‘work.” Pupils should by all means 
be taught the moral value of being honest; they should be trained by 
precept and example; but, so far as possible, temptation should be 
removed and cheating made unprofitable. 

In rating teachers, we try to weigh the qualities of health, person- 
ality, interest in pupils, and so on. Is there a single rating scheme 
which definitely takes account of the teacher’s ability to keep cheat- 
ing at a minimum or to see to it that pupils are credited only for 
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honest work? Not only the validity and the reliability of marks, 
but the educational and moral welfare of our young people as well, 
are at stake. 

It would be unfortunate if any reader were to infer from this 
discussion that the present generation of school children are more 
dishonest than past generations. Such an inference could not be 
supported by objective evidence and would be merely an opinion. 
It is not my opinion. Many actions which teachers call dishonest 
do not seem dishonest to the pupils who perform them. When a man 
goes to sleep during a sermon, the preacher is to blame, not the 
sleeper. Similarly, in large measure, if the pupils cheat, the teachers 
are to blame, not the pupils. It is the teachers’ duty, in addition to 
giving theoretical moral instruction, to train the pupils practically 
so that cheating may not seem to be expected or condoned—or even 
rewarded—by the teachers. 


Cducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Two diverse studies of the arts college——In many respects the current year 
may well mark the beginning of a radical change in the time-honored liberal-arts 
college in America. Certainly, if production of significant literature is a sign, 
one could make a good case for a new day in higher education. Up to date four 
significant contributions have appeared, namely, Changes and Experiments in 
Liberal Arts Education (Thirty-first Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part II), Professor Meiklejohn’s The Experimental College, 
and the two books' which are herein reviewed. In many respects these two 
volumes show wide divergence in methods of attack. On the one hand, Presi- 
dent Wilkins establishes his proposal on the basis of his own abundant experi- 
ence and the analysis of social needs; on the other hand, Professor Reeves and 
his associates use statistical and descriptive methods to reveal the actual work- 
ings of a large number of colleges. It is interesting to note the fruitfulness of 
these varied approaches. The two volumes taken together complement each 
other. 

President Wilkins would have higher education serve society in a more 
adequate manner by setting up the general college. He contends that the 
present day liberal-arts college takes care of those high-school graduates 
who desire to prepare for the professions but that it does not adequately 
perform its traditional function of providing general education for that 
ever increasing number of high-school graduates who desire liberal education. 
He provides a three-year curriculum which centers around five major fields of 
social living: home life, and the fields of earning, citizenship, leisure, and 
philosophy and religion. Alongside these he would provide for the general men- 
tal tools: language—English and modern languages; reflective thought; bib- 
liography; mathematics; psychology; physical and biological sciences; and his- 
tory. He elaborates the nature of the course content, methods, personnel ad- 


ta) Ernest Hatch Wilkins, The College and Society: Proposals for Changes in the 
American Plan of Higher Education. New York: Century Co., 1932. Pp. xii+174. 
$1.75. 
b) Floyd W. Reeves and Others, The Liberal Aris College: Based upon Surveys of 
Thirty-five Colleges Related to the Methodist Episcopal Church. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. xxxvi+716. $4.50. 
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ministration, and administration. He contends that the three-year general col- 
lege offers the solution to the inadequacies of the two-year junior college, es- 
pecially the college of the independent type, and to the weakness of the four- 
year liberal-arts college that cannot compete with the highly specialized senior 
college. The well-wishers of the liberal-arts college owe President Wilkins a 
deep debt of gratitude for his many challenging and valuable suggestions. Do 
not such proposals indicate an “escape” from the necessity of grappling with 
the real problem, that is, the reconstruction of the liberal-arts college in the 
light of modern needs? It may well be that the faculties of liberal-arts colleges 
are so thoroughly institutionalized that reconstruction is impossible and that, 
therefore, new institutions must be founded; but, before such a drastic step is 
taken, more evidence needs to be had and more attempts to vivify college 
faculties should have failed. 

The fact that a great church body like the Methodist Episcopal Church will 
ask a highly technical group of educational workers, such as Floyd Reeves and 
his associates, to make a scientific survey of their thirty-five institutions of 
higher education should give pause to the cynical critic of American institutional 
life. In addition, the report of this work stands as the most thoroughgoing 
survey of administrative organization and practices in a large number of liberal- 
arts colleges that has been produced. It is but faint praise of the detailed, pains- 
taking, critical, and suggestive work which has been done to say that, without 
doubt, this work will be used as a handbook of administration in liberal-arts 
colleges for some time. No other study of the liberal-arts college gives such a 
clear and understandable picture of the institutional organization and the ad- 
ministrative functionings as does this study. The chief defects of this valuable 
contribution are three: (1) There is no adequate attempt made to measure the 
effectiveness of these colleges in terms of the achievements of the students while 
in college and after. (2) Too little concern is paid to the central reasons for the 
existence of the colleges. (3) Greater boldness might have been shown in recom- 
mendations and general conclusions. If the objection is made that a “scientific” 
inquiry will not permit excursions into the raison d’étre of the college and the 
relations of administrative functioning to the central activity of the college, the 
answer may be made that the modern conception of science goes far beyond the 
single function of description into the critical study of implications and relation- 
ships, into more inclusive meanings. Certainly one might expect, as a result of 
careful analysis of the administrative processes and functionings, wise hy- 
potheses as to the future trends and problems. Compartmentalization of insti- 
tutional experiencing, as with the individual, leads to serious conflicts and the 
establishment of false and inadequate ends. 

Despite these limitations, both these works should inspire any friend of the 
liberal-arts college to redouble his efforts to aid the college, as a social agency, 
to make a richer contribution to American life. 

J. J. OPPENHEIMER 
UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
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A state commissioner writes on school adminisiration—A recent volume? on 
educational administration, which has for its purpose “an interpretation of the 
principles of educational administration” (p. vii), will command respect and 
attention if for no other reason than the esteem in which the profession holds its 
author, Commissioner Graves. His long identification with the State Depart- 
ment of Education in New York and with several higher institutions as teacher 
or administrator entitles him to a hearing on any educational subject on which 
he chooses to write or to speak. 

The phrase in the title to the present volume, ‘With Especial Reference to 
Personnel Factors,” indicates the particular field to which the book is devoted. 
The author intends “to devote another book to maéériel in distinction to 
personnel and discuss especially buildings and grounds, furnishings and equip- 
ment, records and reports, taxation and financial support, expenditures and 
business procedure, and other questions relating to the material instruments 
employed in administration” (p. ix). The present volume does not deal with 
these phases of administration. 

In addition to an introduction and a conclusion, the volume is divided into 
four major parts dealing with the pupils and the classroom, the teachers and 
personnel problems, administrative and supervisory officers, and divisions of 
administrative organization. The Introduction contains a brief historical state- 
ment of the evolution of educational administration. Part I contains chapters on 
classroom methods, the course of study, selection of textbooks, organization of 
school units, classification and adjustment, health education, and census and 
attendance. In Part II the chapters concern personnel problems, preparation 
and certification, selection and placement, turnover and tenure, salaries and 
salary schedules, supervision and improvement of teaching, health service and 
sick leave, retiring allowances, voluntary associations, and professional ethics. 
Part III is devoted to the principal, the supervisor, the business manager, the 
superintendent of schools, and the board of education. Part IV has chapters on 
local districts, urban and rural education, intermediate units of administration, 
the state or central unit, and the nation and education. The conclusion contains 
a statement of the function of American education, in which a thoroughly 
democratic philosophy is expressed. 

The author claims that he has made a psychological rather than a logical] 
approach to the subject in that first consideration is given to the immediate 
problems of the classroom, progress being made step by step to the broader 
problems of the teacher, principal, supervisor, superintendent, board of educa- 
tion, district, state, and nation. This may be more psychological but hardly 
less logical than beginning at the opposite end of the scale and proceeding by 
steps to the classroom problems in the usual manner. The organization is not 
unique but is none the less desirable. 


t Frank Pierrepont Graves, The Administration of American Education with Especial 
Reference to Personnel Factors. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xviii+632. $2.00. 
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Some of the topics treated in the volume are rarely included in books on ad- 
ministration. While school administrators must be concerned with every phase 
of education, certairly not every detail of the educational process can be con- 
sidered administration. The inclusion of such topics as classroom methods, the 
course of study, and the improvement of teaching contributes to the already 
great confusion of administration with other fields of education. The adminis- 
trator must be educated in professional fields other than administration—in 
methods, curriculum-making, and supervision—but these fields deserve sepa- 
rate designation and much more comprehensive treatment than the present 
volume presumes to give. The necessarily brief consideration of these topics 
detracts from, rather than adds to, the value of the volume. 

No book on the personnel phases of administration can be considered com- 
plete without adequate treatment of publicity and of personal and community 
relationships. These topics and parent-teachers’ associations are practically 
unmentioned in the entire volume. 

The treatment may be described as historical and philosophical rather than 
technical or objective. Principles are stated and discussed without supporting 
evidence other than the citation of authority or of reference. About twenty-five 
charts and five tables are included in the book, but they are not numbered nor 
indicated as such. One of the best features of the book is the fine annotated 
bibliography at the end of each chapter, totaling over a hundred pages for the 
entire volume. 


The point of view of the author conforms with the generally accepted 
theories of modern education. As a well-written, readable statement of these 
theories, not weighed down by statistical or technical material, the volume 
should serve a large clientéle. 


OLIVER L. TROXEL 
CoLoraDo STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
GREELEY, COLORADO 


Light thrown on financial management for the school administrator —This 
brilliantly written book' on how to make the most of the school money is a 
worthy companion for the same author’s School Revenue. It is written in much 
the same style and will have much the same values for school administrators. 
Happily it takes a more charitable attitude toward those who have brought 
many school systems to their present desperate financial difficulties. It is the 
best theoretical treatment of its field to date. Certain of its chapters give ideas 
and suggestions not found elsewhere. Portions are so strongly presented as to 
be unrivaled for the topics involved. 

The Introduction makes a strong case for the thorough training of school 
executives in the principles of scientific financiering. Twenty chapters treat 
respectively: financial terms, fundamental accounts, economic cost, liquidating 

* Henry C. Morrison, The Management of the School Money. Chicago: University of 
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the economic cost, buildings and equipment costs, depreciation, extension, 
capital and land, the capital reserve, operating cost, limits of school support, 
debt service, personal service, determination of salary and load, administration 
of retirement pay, overhead, operating material, the cost sheet, terminal cost, 
and the budget. 

The book claims as its main thesis, and fully lives up to its claim, “the prin- 
ciple that sound management of the school money implies . . . . a competent 
understanding of the underlying economics of public instruction plus a compe- 
tent apprehension of the principles of instruction itself” (p. 498). Throughout 
the book the author powerfully and relentlessly pounds away, showing that 
sound school financiering is a long-time proposition. The constant emphasis on 
prudence and foresight reminded the reviewer of the fable of the grasshopper 
and the ant. If it is possible to get into the nervous systems of school authorities 
and administrators the idea that financial grasshoppers and their activities are 
certain to die as soon as winter starts, this book ought to do it. If any treatment 
can convince school authorities and administrators that, if they but look ahead 
and work early and long enough, they can be financial ants with an ant’s com- 
fortable winter, this book ought also to do it. 

For soundness of argument, originality of ideas, and forcefulness of illustra- 
tion and general presentation, our professional literature has few, if any, equals 
of the treatments in this book which show how the school may become eco- 
nomically worth while, how school personnel finance problems should be viewed, 
and just how far school finance resembles business finance. The book as a whole 
performs a great service by the masterly way in which it “debunks” many 
common statements of theory and many widespread practices in school finance 

While the underlying philosophy is the old prudential one which stresses 
foresight, caution, patience, and present denial for the sake of future safety, 
Professor Morrison has many original and advanced views on both theory and 
practice. To some of these views the reviewer does not subscribe, and many 
other specialists in school finance and many school authorities will take the 
same position. Nevertheless, the views cannot be brushed aside. They will 
have to be taken into account and honestly opposed or, ultimately, as honestly 
accepted. Their inherent worth and the strength with which they are presented 
permit no other attitude on the part of serious students or school authorities 
concerned with financing schools. All this is particularly true of the practical 
applications, which are much less convincing than are the theoretical treatments 
of the same phases. 

The book is far from easy reading. Nevertheless, it contains many sentences 
that are practically unforgettable, such as: “The expenditure of two teaching 
hours for a piece of instruction which requires but one teaching hour is a waste of 
50 per cent; but the expenditure of one hour for a job that requires two is a 
waste of 100 per cent” (p. 219). Moreover, there are few books treating school 
administration that will bear re-reading as many times as will numerous por- 
tions of this book. Its fundamental concepts ought to get into the basic thinking 
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of all students of school finance and of all school authorities shaping policies in 
the management of school moneys. The acquiring of these concepts will for 
many be a slow process; perhaps the book’s greatest influence will not be felt for 
years. The reviewer expects in time to see its ideas function much as did those 
in Ross’s Sin and Society. They will so work over into the minds of school men 
and affect their school financiering that the men may not even remember where 
they got the ideas. Meanwhile, the book ought to be required reading in all 
courses in school finance, and it ought to be studied by every administrator or 
board member who aspires to be more than a grasshopper in school finance. 


CARTER ALEXANDER 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A general treatment of secondary education.—A recent volume’ in secondary 
education consists of eighteen chapters devoted to the following topics: the 
evolution of American secondary schools, secondary education in other lands, 
the integration and articulation of secondary-school units, the secondary- 
school pupil, guidance, extra-class activities, the principal and the faculty, ele- 
mentary methods in research, an introduction to educational statistics, the 
physical plant, methods of teaching, curriculums and curriculum construction. 
This brief indication of the contents suggests that the book is intended pri- 
marily to serve the undergraduate course in the study of secondary-school 
institutions but that it also treats some topics usually taken up in other courses. 

The chapters on the history of American secondary education, secondary 
education in foreign lands, and adolescence abound with facts; but the material 
is not well presented, little use being made of tables or graphic representation. 
Such sentences as the following make reading a laborious process: ‘“Tracy sum- 
marizes his study of large numbers of observations and measurements of height 
with the conclusion that boys are usually about four feet, seven inches in height 
at twelve, four feet, nine inches at thirteen, almost five feet at fourteen, be- 
tween five feet, two inches and five feet, three inches at fifteen, and nearly five 
feet, five inches at sixteen” (p. 195). 

Chapters in the latter half of the book seem particularly characterized by the 
failure to utilize the available scientific literature. A considerable tendency to 
indulge in oracular pronouncements is indicated by the frequent appearance of 
such expressions as “it is advisable,” “it is suggested,” ‘should be done,” 
“should be responsible for,” “‘it is almost essential.” 

The reviewer was disturbed or shocked by frequent infelicities of expression 
and extravagant or inaccurate statements. As an example, the first two 
sentences of chapter i may be quoted: ‘The secondary school has always been 
the dominant, stabilizing, and influential part of education. In it new ideas and 
new methods have been developed, and by it the educational traditions of one 
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age have been transmitted to the next” (p. 3). In considering nine ‘‘Character- 
istics of the American High School,” the authors make the following statements: 
“The high school is small, not large” (p. 10). “In numbers, the high school is 
rural, not urban” (p. 11). ‘The high school is cosmopolitan or comprehensive, 
not specialized” (p. 14). ‘The high school is inclusive and popular, not exclu- 
sive and selective” (p. 18). In introducing adolescence, the authors assert that 
‘no other period has so much significance for the individual or for the race”’ 
(p. 190). 

All in all, the volume seems lacking in distinction as to content, organization, 
or expression. 

PERCIVAL W. HUTSON 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 

A practical treatise on supervision.—The Preface to the latest addition" to the 
literature on secondary-school supervision states that the book results from 
the conviction of the author expressed as follows: 

There exists a more urgent need for evaluation and improvement of secondary- 
school teaching than either administrators or teachers recognize 

A deliberate attempt has been made to address both supervisors and teachers in 
the hope that this method of presentation will serve to weld more closely the interests 
of both into a co-operative attempt to improve teaching in the secondary school [p. v]. 


Professor Knudsen then defines supervision clearly and extracts from the 
total field the particular phase he wishes to discuss, namely, the supervision and 
evaluation of the processes of classroom teaching. Four questions are set up as 
a basis of organization: ‘‘(1) What is a reasonable basis on which to evaluate 
systematic teaching? (2) How may a teacher’s work be evaluated and im- 
proved? (3) How may a program of supervision be inaugurated and improved? 
(4) How may a supervisory program be evaluated?” (p. 22). The author’s 
answers to these questions are set forth in workmanlike manner. The treatment 
is characterized by unusual clarity of diction and precision of organization. 
Each term used is explicitly defined and is employed consistently throughout 
the volume. Point follows point in orderly array. While some readers might 
find more to disagree with than does the reviewer, no reader can be in doubt at 
any time as to what the author means and where he stands on a given issue. 

In Part I the outcomes of instruction are somewhat formally but clearly set 
down as the bases for evaluation of teaching. Part II, dealing with the evalu- 
ation of instruction, discusses freshly such traditional devices as standard tests, 
teachers’ tests, rating scales, and attention controls and, in addition, gives two 
excellent analytic chapters on teachers’ objectives and learning exercises. The 
chapter on rating is worth reading as a summary on this subject, apart from 
its particular relation to the problem of the volume. 

«Charles W. Knudsen, Evaluation and Improvement of Teaching (In Secondary 
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The discussion in Part III on inaugurating and continuing a supervisory 
program is typical of other treatments in print. It is sound and should be very 
helpful. The reviewer’s sole minor criticism concerns the entire omission of 
reference to the two original and extensive discussions of supervisory planning. 

Part IV consists of one chapter on evaluating supervision, which, while brief, 
indicates clearly the full scope of the problem. Extension of the discussion is 
well provided for in the Bibliography. 

In addition to the clarity of diction and the precision of organization already 
mentioned, another praiseworthy characteristic is obvious throughout the book, 
namely, common-sense interpretation. The reader feels always that Professor 
Knudsen has first-hand knowledge of his problems, that he is intensely practical 
while striving for desirable objectives, and that he does not hesitate to suggest a 
procedure when necessary. The consistent insistence on facts, the free use of 
statistical and experimental data are not marred by groveling before coefficients 
of correlation and indices of probable error merely because these are mathe- 
matically precise. The much-needed suggestion is made that training in con- 
trolled subjective judgment is necessary. The statement—somewhere regarded 
as heretical—is made that on some issues the final and only criterion available 
is competent judgment. On the other hand, there is distinct absence of the 
contemptuous disregard for objectivity so often manifested by those recognizing 
subjective judgment as valuable. 

The reviewer finds little to reject but recognizes that other critics would make 
at least three negative criticisms. First, some will be suspicious of the author’s 
leaning toward very specific definitions of certain specific outcomes of learning, 
even though generalized outcomes are also clearly indicated. Second, extreme 
exponents of “freedom” will object to the evaluation procedure suggested, 
which uses close checking and careful analysis in terms of standards. Third, 
though the author’s philosophy is to be inferred without hesitation from every 
chapter, many will question the absence of an explicit and detailed presentation 
of that philosophy. In this respect the volume contrasts sharply with the recent 
treatment by Alberty and Thayer, Supervision in the Secondary School, which 
devotes several chapters to a stimulating analysis of philosophic considerations. 

The volume is not, and makes no pretense of being, a contribution to the 
theory of supervision, but it is a very practical and useful discussion of technique 


in the field. 
W. H. Burton 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Further data on the inadequacy of the small high school_—Investigations by 
Ferriss, Works, Gaumnitz, and many others have made the shortcomings of the 
small high school thoroughly familiar to students of secondary education. For 
the time being, further descriptions of practices in small schools are not likely to 
add greatly to knowledge concerning the small school’s general deficiencies. Re- 
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current descriptions may nevertheless serve to keep the inadequacy of the small 
school in the forefront of professional attention. A recent analysis of the pro- 
grams of studies in 106 small four-year high schools in Maine’ offers a valuable 
contribution from this standpoint. 

Largely on the basis of questionnaire returns from four-year high schools in 
the state employing two, three, four, five, and six teachers, the author of the 
study in question has tabulated in detail the various curriculums offered in these 
schools, the subjects included in the programs of studies, the years in which 
various subjects are offered, the numbers of pupils entering college after gradua- 
tion from the schools, the alternations of subjects, the subjects required for 
graduation as contrasted with those offered as electives, the total numbers of 
subject units offered and required in individual schools, and the numbers of 
units required for graduation. The major conclusions drawn from these data 
are to the effect that “by far the larger proportion of the existing curriculums 
in the small high schools of Maine is of the classical, or academic type’’; that 
with respect to both required subjects and elective subjects the curriculums of 
the small secondary schools are being dominated by college-entrance require- 
ments; and that “an extremely wide variety of alternations” is in effect, “‘indi- 
cating in some instances a surprising lack of uniformity and systematic planning 
in curriculum construction” (p. 59). 

The author follows her analysis of practice with a series of general recom- 
mendations for the improvement of curriculum organization in small schools, 
basing her suggestions largely on the work of other writers in the secondary- 
school field. Her study will be of most immediate concern to school administra- 
tors in Maine itself. The data which she presents are of general interest, how- 
ever, as illustrating prevalent conditions in small conventionally-organized high 


schools. 
F. T. SPAULDING 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


French for beginners ——A French grammar? for beginners of high-school age 
has recently been published. The aim of the book is to present a program of 
reading, grammar, and drill material suitable for a complete year of instruction 
in French in the secondary school. Grammar and vocabulary are presented in- 
ductively by means of the reading material which introduces each lesson. The 
general type of presentation, however, is more characteristic of the direct than 
of the reading method since the connected material at the beginning of the 
lesson is obviously manufactured to illustrate the grammar rather than to fur- 
nish practice in the reading of interesting and genuine French. Furthermore, the 

t Evelyn Butler Phillips, An Analysis of the Curricula of the Small High Schools of 


Maine. University of Maine Studies, Second Series, No. 23. Orono, Maine: University 
of Maine Press, 1932. Pp. go. 


2 Charles J. Drapeau, La langue francaise: Cours élémentaire. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. xxxiv+340. 
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fact that the grammar is explained in French from the very first lesson places 
the book among the direct-method textbooks. 

The book consists of a fairly complete phonetic introduction; forty lessons in 
grammar, seven of which are reviews; a grammatical summary; a table of ir- 
regular verbs; and the usual French-English and English-French vocabularies. 
Each lesson—excepting the reviews, which are merely a series of drills of various 
types—consists of a short reading selection from a half-page to a page in length, 
followed by a grammar lesson explained entirely in French, a French-English 
vocabulary, three or four different types of practice drills, and finally an anec- 
dote, song, or poem and a French proverb. The book is illustrated by a series of 
etchings, which are obviously designed to appeal to junior high school pupils, 
as they are decidedly juvenile in type. 

The valuable features of the book are its complete phonetic introduction, its 
careful inductive presentation of the grammar, and the lively anecdote at the 
end of each lesson. The reading selections at the beginning of the lessons are 
the weakest feature of the book. They are disconnected, lack story interest, and 
are clearly written to illustrate the grammar rather than to develop the ability 
to read real French with ease and pleasure. Another feature of doubtful merit is 
the fact that grammatical explanations are made in French. Many teachers will 
feel that the use of the foreign language in these explanations increases the 
difficulty of what is already the most difficult aspect of the subject. 

The book, while carefully worked out and surprisingly free from errors, can- 
not be especially recommended for classes above the junior high school because 
of the youthful character of the illustrations and the failure to provide an ade- 
quate program of reading material of interest to adolescent and mature pupils. 


Myrtte V. SUNDEEN 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


A first-year French reader.—The book under discussion' represents a reason- 
ably successful attempt to provide easy reading which will appeal to American 
pupils, broaden their acquaintance with the French people, and increase their 
ability to read and speak a foreign language. Its 108 pages of actual content 
consist of three sections: (1) Scénes de la vie frangaise, ten simple passages of a 
few lines each; (2) seventy pages of Historiettes, short selections introducing 
descriptions of French life, anecdotes, brief dramatic sketches, and stories; and 
(3) Quelques lettres pratiques, illustrating epistolary forms. 

Each selection is followed by questions in French or various types of exercises 
designed to fix in mind the vocabulary and grammatical principles stressed 
therein. The author wisely explains unusual idiomatic constructions at the 
bottom of the page on which they occur instead of collecting them as notes in 
the back of the book. 


* Jean Leeman, Historiettes: A First Year Conversational Reader. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1932. Pp. xiv+152. $1.00. 
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Instead of the sixteen-hundred words said to constitute the vocabulary range 
of the volume, the reviewer found slightly fewer than two thousand in the 
general vocabulary, not to speak of a hundred or more which appear in the 
first and third sections but which do not appear in the general vocabulary. Com- 
parison with the French Word Book tabulated and edited by Vander Beke shows 
that approximately 40 per cent of these two thousand words fall in the thou- 
sand most frequent words in French reading material; 23 per cent, in the second 
thousand; and 12, 8, 5, and 4 per cent, respectively, in the following thousand- 
word groups. Only 8 per cent are of such infrequent occurrence as not to appear 
in the French Word Book. These statistics mean that the book is well suited to 
the second half of the first year’s work in high school. Of the idioms listed in 
the general vocabulary, 68 per cent fall in the first half of those contained in 
the French Idiom List compiled and edited by Cheydleur. 

By far the best part of the book is contained in the second section. Here are 
combined idiom content and relative ease of construction and of vocabulary 
with that interest in plot which is so difficult to attain in simple reading matter. 
The French letters, in contrast, seem stilted in tone. The Scénes de la vie 
frangaise make little appeal. Since many of the words do not reappear in later 
pages, the pupil will find difficulty in mastering them, and the chances are 
slight that he will profit greatly from the uses made of such words as /a lessive, 
le phare and démonté, or le remorqueur and la cale. 

However, the worth of the Historiettes, the careful proofreading, and the 
excellence of the printing, binding, and illustrations make this book a valuable 
addition to first-year textbooks, despite the criticisms listed in the previous 
paragraph and the relatively high price for so small an amount of actual reading 
content. 


RosBeErt D. CoLe 
UNIVERSITY OF NortH DAKOTA 


A textbook in biology for secondary schools—Textbooks frequently impede 
educational progress through their failure to embody pedagogical principles 
educed from observation and experiment. The authors of a textbook in second- 
ary-school biology' are to be commended for incorporating into the organization 
of their book those principles that have a base of support on experimental evi- 
dence and the observation of the more successful teachers of science. 

Twelve fundamental biological principles form the matrix of the course: (1) 
How do living things obtain food? (2) How do living things use food? (3) How 
do living things grow? (4) How do living things maintain their kind? (5) How 
are living things related to their physical surroundings? (6) How do plants and 
animals live together? (7) How are living things adapted? (8) Why do living 
things behave as they do? (9) How are living things classified? (10) How are 


t Charles J. Pieper, Wilbur L. Beauchamp, and Orlin D. Frank, Everyday Problems 
in Biology. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1932. Pp. xxxiv+686. $1.60. 
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favorable conditions provided? (11) How are living things improved? (12) 
How is human life conserved? The unit organization is employed, the aim of 
which is to lead the pupil through a series of study activities and experiences to 
a functional knowledge of the principle involved. The departure from the tradi- 
tional plan of treating botanical and zodlogical phases separately should also 
serve to place emphasis on the attainment of principles rather than the acquisi- 
tion of inert information. 

A preliminary chapter addressed to the pupils presents an overview of the 
course and affords suggestions for study. A series of exercises designed as a 
pretest constitutes the introduction to each unit. The informational aspects, 
while looming large, provide the basis for developing the ability to select correct 
inferences from a presented list. Perhaps more opportunity to draw inferences 
independently would be desirable. This opportunity is provided, however, 
through self-testing exercises which conclude each unit. Additional exercises 
are also afforded at this time for independent study, which are supplemented 
by an excellent list of topics for investigation with generous provision of refer- 
ences at the end of the book. Here, as elsewhere, more motivation might result 
if the pupils, especially those on the higher levels, were encouraged to suggest 
their own projects. Laboratory exercises are interspersed throughout the book. 
This allocation should serve to relate more closely the classroom and laboratory 
activities which traditionally have remained somewhat independent. On the 
other hand—especially for those who might lean toward a more heuristic treat- 
ment—perhaps some of the values of the laboratory might not be achieved 
since the textbook is rather complete in its interpretation of all issues to the 
pupil. Just how much direction should be given to the pupil is a moot question, 

Students of education and teachers in the field of science will be assisted in 
the best possible way if more textbooks of the type described here become 
available. 


PALMER O. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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